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Senator Flanders . . . Advice for Businessmen 
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Fathers and sons are 
a common sight in 
the busy Studebaker 
plants—The result isa 
continuity of high quality 
in Studebaker cars and 
trucks, year after year. 
Peter and Floyd Dreibelbis, 
the father-and-son team 
pictured, work in different 
departments. In many of 
Studebaker’s father-and- 
son combinations, though, 
the son is an apprentice 
—the father his instructor. 





Men of conscience as well as competence 
build long life into your Studebaker 
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A thrilling eyeful at anyone’s doorway! Sweet and 
low—a melody in metal—the far-advanced Stude- 
baker comes in a full range of Champion and Com- 
mander body styles. There’s a special, extra-long- 
wheelbase Land Cruiser Sedan, too. Each Studebaker 


is a real postwar car in performance and in styling. ° 


“Black light”’ instrument dials —self-adjusting brakes. 





This painstaking care began 
back in 1852... it’s worth more 
than ever now in 1947 


T’S certainly sound sense to 
put your new-car money into 
a distinctive postwar Studebaker. 

You get far-advanced styling 
and engineering—a really mod- 
ern automobile. 

This up-to-dateness gives you 
the finest kind of motoring now. 
It’s sure to make your Studebaker 
a much demanded used car later 
on. 


What’s more, you can count 
on your new Studebaker to stand 
up durably, all the years you drive 
it. That’s because the craftsmen 


who build it put pride into their 
work as well as skill. 

These men come largely from 
families whose names have long 
been part of Studebaker’s history. 
They see to it that good work- 
manship goes hand in hand with 
good will. 

The new Studebaker you buy 
means more than the source of a 
paycheck to these craftsmen. It 
represents a reputation that they, 
their kinsmen and fellow towns- 
men have been upholding for 
more than 95 years. 


STUDEBAKER 
The postwar leader in 


motor car style 
© The Studebaker Corp'n, South Bend 27, Ind., U.S.A, 
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‘Technological unemployment”... 


or progress ? 


Y™ it took more men to dig a ditch by hand 
than with a Gradall today. 


Does that mean fewer jobs today because of 
this modern so-called “labor-saving” machine? 
No—it means more jobs. The cheaper a road can 
be built, the more roads; the more roads, the 
more jobs for roadbuilders. This is the real 
miracle of the machine age, and it applies 
everywhere, as figures prove: 


The more efficient the machine and the 
more efficiently it is used, the lower the cost 
of the product or service it produces. The 
lower the cost, the 
more people who can 
use that product or 
service. The more 
people who use it, the 








more jobs needed to provide it—and the 
higher the pay of those jobs. 


Therefore the people who try to “make work” 
are only raising costs which raise prices or reduce 
demand or both. Instead of making work, they 
are destroying it. 


Even in periods of depression there are more 
people employed in these mechanized times than 
were employed during booms in the old hand- 
work days, and at higher wages today, with 
less physical effort. 


The modern machine provided by manage- 
ment, efficiently used 
by workers, is the best 
team ever devised to 
provide more jobs and 
better jobs. 


WARNER 
& 


SWASEY 


Machine Tools 
C le t eland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














Housing. A new postwar record for 
the number of nonfarm homes started 
and completed was set during August. 
Department of Labor estimates showed 
83,000 permanent dwelling units started 
in August. About 70,300 dwellings were 
completed. A total of about 500,000 
nonfarm homes have been made ready 
for occupancy from January through 
Augusf, 1947. Construction employment 
was up 14 per cent over August, 1946. 
Construction expenditures rose to $1,- 
405,000,000, highest monthly total since 
1942. Latest reports showed a decline of 
building-materials production. Output 
of nails and of cast-iron pressure pipe 
was lower in July than in June. August 
output of gypsum board and lath was 3 
per cent below that of July, though 27 
per cent above the August, 1946, level. 


Express rates. Higher railway-ex- 
press charges were approved by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Rate 
increases will vary from 53.5 per cent on 
some short-haul business to one half 
of 1 per cent on long-distance ship- 
ments. They apply only to goods mov- 
ing across State lines. Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., the railroads’ express car- 
rier, had asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve rates that would 
yield $70,000,000 more a year. Rates 
actually approved will increase revenue 
about $61.254,000 a year. 


Earnings. Factory workers earned an 
average of $49.29 a week in August, 
the Department of Labor reported. 
July earnings averaged $49.03. Earnings 
in the durable-goods industries averaged 
$52.49, slightly above the July figure, 
but still below the postwar high reached 
in June. Earnings in nondurable-goods 
industries, at $45.98 in August, are 
higher than in June or July. 


Oil supplies. Individual oil refiners 
were asked to offer the Government the 
greatest possible supplies of petroleum 


products. Secretary of Interior J. A. 


The March of the News 


Krug said the Government’s oil stocks, 
principally for the Army and Navy, 
were far below needs. He said the mini- 
mum essential Government require- 
ments have not been met, despite pre- 
vious assurances from the petroleum 
industry. Total Government require- 
ments for the year ending next June 
were set at 106,447,000 barrels of 
gasoline and oil. 


Armed forces. Top command of the 
new Department of Air Force was ap- 
pointed by the President. Arthur S. 
Barrows was named Under Secretary to 
Secretary W. Stuart Symington. Cor- 
nelius V. Whitney and Eugene M. Zuck- 
ert will be assistant secretaries. General 
Carl Spaatz became Chief of Staff of 
the separate Air Force. Appointment of 
Dr. Vannevar Bush as chairman of the 
Research and Development Board 
brought near completion the major 
changes in organization required by the 
new national-defense arrangement. 

The Army said it had selected approx- 
imately 6,000 successful candidates for 
commissions in the Regular Army. That 
brings present strength of the Reeular 
Army officer corps to about 40,000. 
Congress has approved a strength of 
50.000. Additional officers will be com- 


missioned from West Point, ROTC 
graduates, Reserves and National 
Guard. 


Atomic energy. Plans were an- 
nounced for design and construction of 
a new atomic-energy pile several times 
more powerful than the present Oak 
Ridge pile. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission said that higher neutron inten- 
sities were required for further studies 
and expanded research now going for- 
ward. The Commission declared it is 
increasing its efforts to apply atomic 
energy to industrial and engineering 
purposes. Future plans also call for 
operation at Oak Ridge of a new school 
for on-job training of graduate students 
in the physical sciences. 
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- There are three s in telephone 
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One is for [| =a , SERVICE is for everybody, 


a everywhere. And the thing that makes 
. you like it and want to use it is 


ry 
. . 
m efficiency — with courtesy. 


One is for | 


It’s the tone of voice, the warmth 
and friendship, the helpfulness which 
you have come to expect of telephone 
people. 



















One is for | 


The Operator reflects it when she 
puts through your call promptly and 
courteously. The girl in the Business 
Office shows it when she goes out of 
her way to take care of your needs. 
The Installer practices it when he 
brings willingness and good nature, as 
well as a telephone, to your home. 

It all adds up to pleasing service for 
you — from many thousands of tele- 
phone people, all along the line. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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3 NOW it’s a bedroom! And what a swell night’s sleep 

you get in that big, soft Pullman bed—while you speed 
safely through the night, to arrive on dependable rail- 
road schedules. 


NOW it’s a living room! And your Pullman room has 
all the comforts and conveniences you have in your 
living-room at home— including some you may not have, 
like air-conditioning. 





NOW it’s a dressing-room! You have your own wash- 
bow] and toilet in your Pullman room. On your next trip, 
enjoy a Pullman four-rooms-for-the-price-of-one! 


Go Fullman 





NOW it’s an office! You buzzed for the porter and he 





brought a table, turning your Pullman room into an THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY 
efficient “office” where you plan tomorrow’s work in OF GOING PLACES FAST! 


privacy and comfort. 








IMPROVED SECTION ACCOMMODATIONS, TOO! 
Many of the new cars now going into Pullman service include improved 
section (upper and lower berth) accommodations, as well as private rooms. 
And whether you occupy a room or berth, that famous Pullman service is 
always yours to command; Pullman lounge car hospitality yours to enjoy. 





© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Wers Gralla 

The way things are working out, this much seems to be clear: 

Inflation is getting out of hand at home. A new round of wage rises, of 
price rises is becoming probable for early 1948, barring collapse abroad. 

Price control, rationing will not be put back, at least not soon. 

Food for Europe, as a result, will fall short of needs. U.S. has much less 
grain this year than last. Europe's needs are greater. If U.S. tries to fill 
urgent needs without price control, food prices go up. If U.S. is unable to 
fill urgent needs, then diets in Europe will fall again. 

Hunger, cold will generate political strains, trouble. 

Trouble abroad, crack-up of the kind that could have big kickbacks in U.S., 
is likely to come in February or March, 1948, if it comes, not sooner. 

Supplies will be available to tide Eurove over the months just ahead. 

Crisis talk at this time is aimed at huilding up sentiment for more U.S. 

action, to get Congress back, to get people conditioned for trouble later. 














Prospect that U.S. will save Europe from trouble is dimming. 

Europe asks $8,040,000,000 for 1948, almost ali from U.S. 

Europe will be lucky to get half of what's asked. 

That's just for 16 nations of Western Europe. It is on top of relief for 
other parts of the world, on top of relief in occupied countries. 

U.S., in other words, is being asked to put up about $9,000,000,000, in 
total, for world recovery next year. That is a lot of money. It is as much as 
the U.S. Government spent for all activities in a New Deal year. Congress 
will want many questions answered before providing that many dollars. 

You get the "Marshall plan" story in detail on page 14. 


What it seems to add up to as matters now stand, is this: 
Hopes of Europe have been raised to the point of believing that U.S. will 
come to the rescue with food, coal, goods--all in time to avoid new suffering- 
Fulfillment of hopes probably is impossible. U.S. doesn't have food enough 
to assure Europe's diets, it can't move coal enough to keep Europe warm even 
if it does all it can. Politically, it cannot put up billions in a hurry. 
It can't, at least with an election coming up. 
Reaction in Europe when hopes aren't fulfilled can be severe. : 
Italy, even now, is just a jump ahead of an overturn of the Government. 
France is under growing internal strain. If U.S. doesn't come through with all 
of the help expected, at the time when needed, political shifts are likely. In 
the shifts, U.S. influence will go down, Russian influence up. 








Really, things are in a mess. Sometimes it is hard to believe that they 
are in as much of a mess as they are. Nobody planned it that way. 

It seemed like a good idea at the time to get tough with Russia. Russia, 
however, is proving tough, too, tougher than expected. If U.S. pulls back in 
Europe, or elsewhere, Russia is set to move up. 

But, if U.S. does not pull back, if it goes through with the idea of 
stopping Russia, that means an immense budget, big military forces, large-scale 

(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW~-= (Continued) 


aid abroad, little or no tax reduction, restored controls over inflation. 
This country is discovering that it can't have its cake and eat it too. 
The Truman doctrine was not thought through, wasn't clearly sold to the 
people in all of its implications. Even the White House is inclined to shy 
away, now that just one part of the plan is offered--that for aiding Europe. 
The trend, deep down, is away from the Truman doctrine, away from the idea 
that U.S. can underwrite stability in the world all by itself. 





Inflation at home is running strong, gaining, not losing, headway. 

Price trends are upward. So are wage trends. 

Incomes are keeping step with prices, over all. People, as a result, are 
paying the higher prices. Retail trade is rising:after a lag. 

Production, however, is in a sidewise movement, not much up or down. - 

High demand, reacting against supplies that are either short or not in much 
excess, tends to hold prices firm. Price markups are numerous. 








To bolster incomes still further, adding to inflation pressures: 

Bank loans are rising at a very rapid rate. See page 36. 

Installment-sale credit terms are to ease after November 1, when controls 
end. Consumer-credit expansion could be on a big scale. 

Terminal-leave cash still is being paid out. State bonus payments are 
continuing, too, to add to spending money in hands of veterans. 

Demand for goods, thus, promises to remain high, barring some severe shock 
that would frighten people. A crack in Europe could provide that shock. Price 
rises might outdistance the income rises. A price rise of that kind is not 
now indicated. Supply could outdistance demand to force production cuts and 
unemployment. There is no present sign of that development. 

The boom, after lagging for a time, has taken on new life. 








Mr. Truman wants to be pushed, not to lead, in asking money for Europe. 

Congress will be wary of big new fund grants unless strings are tied. 

Nations abroad are inclined to balk at U.S. Supervision of the way any 
dollar loans or grants are spent, except in a very broad, general way. 

What leaders in Congress are wondering is whether new U.S. aid would be 
given on a big scale only to build up industries that either would then be 
socialized or would come under control of governments oriented politically 
toward Russia. There is question whether a leftward drift can be stopped. 





Tax reduction on 1948 incomes will be tied to "Marshall plan" fate. 

‘Tax_cut is improbable, if Europe gets the dollars desired. Tax cutting 
will be affected, too, by the state of the world. Military outlays may need 
to be stepped up sharply if tensions rise, if Europe tends to crack up. 

Income division between husband and wife for tax purposes is certain of 
approval in any tax-reduction plan. Separate action by Congress to permit the 
division of income is no more than a 50-50 prospect, if that. It is a lever 
to be used in trying to get some general revision of taxes. 








Mr. Truman's political troubles will grow, not lessen, from now on. 

The President will tend to be blamed if living costs rise more, if taxes 
aren't reduced, if Europe's troubles add to troubles at home. The White House 
will be expected to have a plan to solve all problems. 

Congress, under Republican leadership, will be inclined to trip up Mr. 
Truman for strictly political reasons, if for no other. Only by convincing 
voters that the White House is muffing things can Republicans gain power. 

U.S. is being asked to underwrite aid for much of the world, at high cost 
to taxpayers, in an election year. That suggests trouble. 





See also pages ll, 16, 18, 32. 
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3. No! Nothing happened —thanks to 

LifeGuard Safety Tubes! There was no 
loss of control, and the driver had no trouble 
in making a safe, smooth stop. 


2, What happened? Was there a violent 

lurch ...a sudden swerve? Did the car— 
skidding out of control—end in a smashup, 
as is so often the case? 





HOW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 


LIFEGUARD 





ORDINARY TUBES 


LIFEGUARD TUBES 





1. Ordinary tubes 
have but one air 
chamber. When tire 
blows, tube blows 
too. 


2. Instantly both 
tire and tube go flat, 
frequently throwing 
car out of control. 


3. The LifeGuard 
Tube has two air 
chambers. In case of 
blowout, only outer 
chamber gives way. 


4. Reserve of air in 
emergency inner 
chamber supports 
car long enough for 
a safe, smooth stop. 


LifeGuards, in sizes available, fit any make of tire, new or now in service. 


LifeGuard T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 








‘A SECONDS LOSS OF CONTROL 
... AND WE COULD 


HAVE BEEN KILLED / 4 


THE TRUE STORY OF A TRAGEDY 
THAT ALMOST HAPPENED! 
( WHAT IF IT HAD BEEN your CAR!) 














7, “One hot day, I was driving in California 

with my wife and daughter,” writes this 
Philadelphia man, “‘and just about to pass 
some oncoming traffic—when a tire blew 
out!” 








, Here’s why there was no loss of control. 

Only the outer chamber of the Life- 

Guard blew out—the inner chamber retained 
enough air for a safe, smooth stop. 


AT the time of this incident, those 
«A. LifeGuard Safety Tubes had been 
transferred to this driver’s fifth car in a 
row—and had served for 150,000 miles! 
Performances like this make LifeGuard 
Tubes not only the safest but the most 
economical tube equipment. 


One of your tires could blow out to- 
morrow—so don’t wait... 


Have your Goodyear dealer install 
LifeGuard Tubes in your present car 
now—then switch them to your new car 
when you get it. 


You can’t get better protection to save 
your life! 


G OOD FY EAR weks ¢ Lowout harmless with 





LiFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 








That one page 
ended my 2i-year 
search* 


RODUCTION troubles? Sure, 

farmers have them, too. I set crop 
standards on my place, but for 21 
straight years I missed my goal for 
corn. Then Capper’s Farmer put me 
over the hump. Now I’ve got more 
confidence in that magazine than ever! 
Here’s why: 

I tried everything to grow 100 bush- 
els of corn per acre—for instance, rota- 
tion, phosphate, limestone, and hybrid 
corn. I raised it from 37 into the 60’s 
—and even higher. But there I stuck. 

Then I found it—an article in Cap- 
per’s Farmer about a method to get 
“hundred-bushel” corn. Some other 
farmers were using it, and Capper’s 
Farmer said it was good. That was 
enough for me! I got the leaflet on the 
method and went to work. 

I had to make two big changes— 
closer spacing and reduced cultiva- 
tions. That did the trick! Now I’m a 
“hundred-bushel grower” every year. 

That’s why I say that Capper’s 
Farmer is the magazine a farmer can 
really count on! 

*Based on an actual case history from 
Capper’s Farmer files 

Capper’s Farmer is the magazine 1,300,000 
top farm families in Mid-America rely on 
for practical, profitable help. No wonder 
ads in Capper’s Farmer have such selling 


power. 






The Magazine 
Farm People 
Believe In 


Cappers Farmer 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 




















News > Lines 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT meet the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue’s requirements for keep- 
ing records of your business by making 
microfilm reproductions of these records. 
The Bureau rules that microfilms cannot 
take the place of general account books 
such as cash books, voucher registers and 
ledgers. The Bureau, however, will accept 
as tax evidence microfilm reproductions of 
supporting records such as pay rolls, can- 
celed checks and invoices. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always count on your 
statements not being used as evidence 
against you, in an unfair labor practice 
case brought against you by your em- 
ployes, even though the statements are 
not clearly coercive on their face. The 
General Counsel of the National Labor 
Relations Board tells Board attorneys to 
ask trial examiners to admit as evidence 
borderline remarks that might conceivably 
be found to be coercive. This would give 
NLRB a chance to pass on disputed state- 
ments under the new Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN export certain building ma- 
terials without regard to former export 
controls. Items freed from export controls 
by the Office of International Trade, effec- 
tive October 1, include Portland cement, 
gypsum liner paper, warm-air pipes and 
fittings and door locks. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a war contractor 
or subcontractor, get the appeal board of 
the Office of Contract Settlement to re- 
view the refusal of a Government con- 
tracting agency to reopen a settlement 
agreement on your contract claim. The 
appeal board tells one subcontractor it does 
not have authority to review his case. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a landlord, possibly evict 
the tenants of your house or apartment to 
make a place for occupancy by a member 
of your immediate family. A State appel- 
late court holds that one landlord can, 
under the personal-use provision of the 
Federal Housing and Rent Act, evict the 
tenants of his rented property to provide 
a home for the landlord’s son. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on being allowed 
to examine the official records of the new 


and administrative decisions: 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice. In issuing the agency’s first general 
regulations, the Director said all records 
in the official custody of the Service are 
confidential. They will be made available 
for inspection only by order of the Di- 
rector. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in an excess-profits tax 
case, sometimes consider that your part- 
nership remained in existence after the 
death of a partner. The U.S. Tax Court 
in one such case rules that the part- 
nership continued, for tax purposes, and 
as a “qualified component corporation” 
could figure its excess-profits credit by the 
income method. 


* * * 


YOU CAN enter a bid anytime up to 
Jan. 5, 1948, to buy National Forest tim- 
ber in Alaska. The Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture postpones the 
deadline for bidders to qualify in the sale 
of 1,500,000,000 cubic feet of timber near 
Petersburg, Alaska. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be required, on your 
income tax return, to treat as compensa- 
tion for medical expenses the amount you 
receive from an insurance company as 
weekly indemnity for disability. The U.S. 
Tax Court rules in one case that medical 
expenses were compensated for by pay- 
ments under an accident policy only to 
the extent that the payments were desig- 
nated as for hospital and other medical 
expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get NLRB to consider 
charges of unfair labor practices against 
a union if the charges are based upon acts 
that took place before August 22. A 
NLRB trial examiner points out to one 
employer that this provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act applies only to union activ- 
ities after that date. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct as interest the 
payments made by a family corporation 
on debenture preferred stock if the stock 
has no maturity date and is carried on the 
company books as capital. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that such payments are ac- 
tually dividends on preferred stock, and 
cannot be treated as interest payments. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tae Unitep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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(on this page) 


Load ’er up! Discover MORE 
EFFICIENT LOADING in stake 
and high rack bodies . . . MORE 
LOAD SPACE in panels and 
pick-ups. That means there’s 
LESS TIME on the job—more 
profit in the haul! 





Bad road ahead, but the FULL- 
FLOATING HYPOID REAR 
AXLES are geared for the road. 
The larger, roomier cab is 
FLEXI -MOUNTED, rubber- 
cushioned against road shocks, 
torsion and vibration. 





Your NEW CAB THAT 
“BREATHES” almost literally 


“inhales’”’ fresh air—‘‘exhales”’ 
used air. Fresh air is drawn in 
from the outside—heated in 
cold weather—and used air is 
forced out!* Seat is adjustable. 
Larger windshield and windows 
increase visibility by 22%! 


Let’ take a trit 





Ready to roll with your full 
cargo and full driver comfort! 
Your new Chevrolet truck’s 
LONGER-THAN-EVER WHEEL- 
BASES give you far better 
load distribution, resulting in 
less wear and strain. 


No rattles in the rear! Your 
Chevrolet truck’s FRAME is 
rugged, rigid, sturdier and 
stronger, with new cargo ca- 
pacity—built to carry greater 
loads greater distances for a 
longer time! 





It’s streamlined in body, cab, 
fenders and hood—rugged, 
reliable, safe and powerful, in 
ADVANCE DESIGN! Built to in- 
crease owner prestige and 


profits, they’re tomorrow's 
trucks for today’s businesses, 
and provide your trade with 
transportation unlimited! 


Geared for the grade! Feel the 
pulling power of that VALVE- 
IN-HEAD ENGINE. Your Chev- 
rolet Thrift-Master or Load- 
Master engine gives greater 
economy than any other en- 
gine of like capacity. 


ee. and see why Chevrolet’s many advance features 
place the new Chevrolet trucks far ahead of the field! 





A quick, safe stop, thanks to 
exclusive design for greater 
brake-lining contact that 
makes Chevrolet’s HYDRAULIC 
TRUCK BRAKES the best in 
the test on all kinds of roads 
,.. in all kinds of weather! 


ager 


/Vew rFavance -Design 


CHEVROLET 








TRUCKS 


WITH THE CAB THAT ‘‘BREATHES” 


*Fresh-air heating and ventilating system optional at extra cost. 


ie in “Tay Ta CEPR Gili 


Panels Stakes Cab-Over-Engine Tractor- Trucks & Chassis for Special Eq’pm't 


damuaiicen MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
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in the Dean operation are matched 
by the newest in processing equip- 
ment for p izing, h iz- 
ing and mechanically entiation 
the milk in sanitary, waxed paper 
“bottles.” The plant at Huntley is 
pictured. 











IN PAPER B 


Modern streamline delivery methods 


After the processing, the milk is 
packed in cases and conveyors roll 
them into waiting Trailers. As many 
as 14,000 quarts in tandem-axle 
Fruehaufs and 8,000 in the single- 
axle Vans are rushed to Chicago 
terminals for city-wide distribution. 


AN'S 3 MILK 
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OTTLE|S... 


IN THE RICH DAIRY- 
LANDS of Illinois and 
W isconsin fresh, whole 
milk from prize cows 
is whisked to Dean 
creameries at Che- 
mung and Huntley, Illinois, by 
Fruehauf Tank-Trailers. 


Four of these giant “milk 
bottles on wheels” feed thous- 
ands of gallons a day to the 
processing plant in continuous 
year-round operation. 





When the milk is packed into 
cases, a fleet of 22 Refrigerated 
Fruehauf Aerovans join in the 
daily race to Chicago markets. 
As many as 700 cases are hauled 
in each of the big pre-cooled 
“rolling dairy:depots.” At the 
city terminals loaded cartons 
are transferred to small refrig- 
erated trucks for distribution to 
retail outlets. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


59 Factory Service Branches 






MOTOR 


TRANSPORT 
pays ITS WAY! 


vou can PULL 
FAR MORE THAN 
you can CARRY! 


















Ten years ago Dean began 
using Fruehauf Trailers. “Our 
Tanks and Vans haul bigger 
loads with less power, and have 
far more maneuverability than ; C 
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any other type of equipment we | I 
could use. The economy of this a 
method is best expressed by the ’ 
addition of more and more 
Fruehauf Trailers to our fleet,” , 
says Mr. Dean. t! 

IN MOST HAULING OPERA- fl 


TIONS you can at least double a 
your trucks’ hauling efficiency 
by coupling them to Fruehauf 
Trailers. You'll find the combi- 
nation handles the job with 
greater flexibility as well. If 
you plan to buy new trucks or 
want to increase the carrying 
capacity of your present trucks, 
be sure to get the Trailer story 
from your nearest Fruehauf man. 


DETROIT 32 














¢ Only 1 in every 6 vehicles on the road: is a truck 
¢ Only 1 in every 5 miles traveled is by truck 


¢ Yet 1 in every 3 highway tax dollars is 
paid by trucks 
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SQUEEZE ON SALARIED WORKERS: 
A LIVING BELOW THE 1939 LEVEL 


Costs That Have Cut Group to 90 Per Cent of Its Prewar Standards 











Average wage earner’s gain 
of only one tenth after 
increase in taxes and prices 


The average salaried person—the clerk, 
bookkeeper, teacher, stenographer—who 
draws a weekly pay check, is undergoing a 
new squeeze as prices rise. There is more 
and more of a personal problem in making 
ends meet. 

Workers as a whole, at this time, buy 
less with their income than they could 
buy a year ago or two years ago, but it is 
the white-collar worker who finds himself 
in the tightest spot. After taxes are paid, 
the white-collar worker is discovering, as 
an average, that his income will buy only 


about 90 per cent of what it would buy 
back in 1939. 

The squeeze that is occurring in the 
average family budget is covered up by the 
fact of much larger employment. Almost 
anybody in any family who wants to work 
can find a job. Family incomes are supple- 
mented by more wives who work, by after- 
school and summer jobs for the children. 
The individual worker is discovering that, 
as a rule, he cannot keep ahead of the in- 
flation. 

What is happening requires a few fig- 
ures to illustrate. 

A white-collar worker thinks back to 
1939. He may have been making $30 a 
week. That, roughly, was an average for 
the period. Income taxes were negligible. 


Since then, pay rises have totaled 60 per 
cent, so that his income now is about $48 
before taxes. The worker feels much better 
off with added dollars in his pay check. 
With prices where they now are, however, 
that $48 will buy less food, clothing, rent, 
and other necessities than $30 would buy in 
1939. This average worker, as the chart on 
this page shows, is only 99.1 per cent as 
well off as he was, even before paying 
his taxes. When taxes are paid, he is much 
less well off. Taxes now take, roughly, 10 
per cent of his pay check. The result is a 
squeeze. 

This same worker, in early 1946, before 
the end of price control, was making 
about $44 a week. The $44 of that time 
would go further than the $30 of prewar 


“Real Earnings’: White-Collar vs. Factory Workers 
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times because living costs in 1946 were 
much lower than now. The worker, before 
taxes were paid, could buy about 11 per 
cent more than in prewar. After taxes, he 
still was a little better off. Rising prices 
over the last year have caught up with the 
white-collar worker. Even so, he is much 
better off to date than his father was in 
World War I, when the salaried person 
really was squeezed. 

A wage earner, comparing his posi- 
tion with the past. finds that he has made 
some gains, but not so great as they 
appear on paper. The wage earner is be- 
ing squeezed at the moment, too. He 
is discovering that the cost of living is 
going up more rapidly than his income. 
Considering all of the strikes since the 
war, he is not as well off in purchasing 
power of his income as he was at the 
end of the war. 

The waze earner, for example, may have 
been making 4?4 a week in 1989. That was 
about the average. His present pay is more 
than double that, due to a longer week 
and higher wage rates. Now he averages 
around $49 a week. Before taxes. that 
weekly wage would buy about 20 per cent 
more than in 1939. Taxes, however. take 
away around 10 per cent, so the wage 
earner really is only about 10 per cent 
better off. Back in 1945, he was 30 per 
cent better off than in prewar days. before 
taxes, and 20 per cent better off after 
taxes. 

What this all illustrates is that. in a 
period of inflation, prices tend to rise more 
rapidly than wage rates or salaries. In the 
end, this fact brings about a crack and a 
correction as individuals are able to buy 
less. For a period after the war, total in- 
come rose rapidly. The number of jobs 
increased as men were let out of the Army. 
This situation tended to feed the boom. 
Now, bonus payments of various kinds 
have added to total income. Government 
financing of exports by loans and gifts, 
also, has contributed to a higher income 
level. Installment sales have expanded 
and added further fuel to the income fire. 
But, when over-all income stops expand- 
ing. or when prices rise much more rap- 
idly than income, there can be strain and 
an eventual crack. 

The history of the periods that preceded 
and followed the first World War pro- 
vides some clue as to what may lie 
ahead once the present inflationary period 
does end 

The salaried person of that period 
was subjected to a severe squeeze. 

Dollar pay increased more than 40 per 
cent between 1914 and 1919, vet in that 
period cost of living rose 82 per cent. The 
average white-collar worker engaged in fac- 
tory work found that he was able to buy 
little more than three fourths as much 
with his higher income as he had bought 
with a smaller income before the war. 
Salaries of office workers went on rising 
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after the war, but it was 1925 before the 
white-collar worker again was as well off 
as in 1914. In that period, living costs had 


come down about 25 per cent, due largely 


to declines in food prices. 

The wage worker of that period 
found himself in a better position, as far as 
buying power was concerned, than the 
office worker. Wage rates rose almost 100 
per cent between 1914 and 1919, and. ad- 


vanced 138 per cent between 1914 and 


1920. This rise was sharper than the in- 


crease that occurred during the period of 


the second World War. During this 1914- 
to-1920 period, living costs doubled. A 
factory worker’s real income—the pur- 
chasing power of his wages—was about 20 
per cent higher in 1920 than he experi- 


enced in 1914. By 1921, however, his 
real income had dropped to a point where 


he was little better off than before the 


war. This was due to wage cuts and re- 


duction of working hours that accom- 
panied the business setback of that year. 


After 1921, however, there followed a long 
period of recovery, and by 1925 the wage 


earner was more than 20 per cent better 


off than he was before the war. 


What these figures tend to show is that 
white-collar workers received a_ setback 


from the first World War. Their pur- 
chasing power declined during the war, 


and, during the postwar boom, returned 
only to the level it had reached before 
the war. 

Wage earners lost sharply in the post- 
war setback, but came out with big gains 
in the period of prosperity that followed. 
They lost much of the gain, however, in 
the big depression that followed the crash 
of 1929. 

Losers. Salaried workers in white-collar 
jobs, other than executives, are shown to 
be trailing behind wage earners in actual 
take-home pay at present. A few examples 
point up their income situation as com- 
pared with prewar. 

Retail trade paid its workers an aver- 
age of $1,101, a year in 1939. Now, these 
workers are averaging $1,955 a year, if 
they work 52 weeks. But, because of the 
rise in living costs, this $1,955 will buy 
only what $1,212 would buy in 1939. After 
taxes of about 10 per cent are deducted, 
the average clerk in a retail store finds 
herself in a slightly worse position than 
in 1939. 

Schoolteachers averaged $1,441 a year 
in 1939. They now average around $2,400. 
Their present-day income, adjusted for 
living-cost increases exclusive of taxes. 
compares with $1,448 in 1939. So, with 
taxes deducted, they are worse off than 
in 19389. 

Brokerage houses paid their workers at 
the rate of $1.905 a year in 1939, and now 
are paying them $3,330 a year. This 1947 
salary is the equivalent, before taxes. of 
$2.065 in 19389. 

Electric light and power companies 
paid at the rate of $1,788 before the war. 
The present annual rate is $3,008, or the 
equivalent of $1,865 by 1939 standards, 
before taxes. 

Insurance workers, who received $1,889 
in 1939, now are averaging $2,795 a year. 
Allowing for cost-of-living increases, this 

2,795 yearly income compares with $1,733 
in 1939. 

Gainers. Wage earners, in many in- 
dustries, are earning considerably more on 
an annual basis than the average white- 
collar worker. This suggests that wage 
jebs may offer more attraction than sal- 
aried jobs in the period ahead, if the his- 
tory of the relative position of these two 
groups after World War I is repeated. 
And there are signs that it may be. 

In the period ahead, white-collar groups 
will feel the squeeze of a rent increase. 
Food and clothing prices will remain high. 
Taxes may drop slightly next year, but 
will still be far above levels of prewar 
days. when they took only a trivial’ sum 
from office workers’ pay checks. When 
unemployment shows up, however, it will 
tend to hit the wage earners hardest, and 
salaried positions will tend to be more 
stable. Then, the teachers, clerks, Gov- 
ernment workers and stenographers will 
not feel so quickly the pinch of a produc- 
tion slowdown. 
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U.S.: BIGGEST FOOD BUYER 


How Government Exports and Crop-Support Program Sway Prices 


Pressures involved in 
purchases that will total 
$1,500,000,000 this year 


What the American housewife pays for 
groceries is determined in important part 
by how and when the U.S. Government 
buys grain and other food. The housewife 
and her Government are competitors in 
the nation’s food markets, and the Gov- 
ernment has the advantage of being the 
largest single buyer and, hence, the most 
important market force. 

Congressmen, when examining the cause 
of high and rising prices, usually tell the 
Government to watch its buying. This 
advice puts Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson in an uncomfortable spot. 
He is the man who is responsible for all 
Government food buying, and he has the 
almost impossible task of satisfying the 
American consumer and the hungry for- 
eigner at the same time. 

Government buying apparently does 
make commodity prices bounce around. 
Last December, Government _ buyers 
thought $2.07 a bushel for wheat was a 
trifle high and didn’t buy. But export 
commitments had to be made. In January, 
they bought 20,000,000 bushels of wheat 
at Kansas City for $2.08. In the opinion 
of a House subcommittee on food, that 
maneuver ultimately sent wheat at Kansas 
City to $2.93 a bushel in late May. 

Recently wheat prices began to soar 
again, even though a record crop was com- 
ing to market. Then the Department of 
Agriculture announced that export alloca- 
tions for November had been cut to 29,- 
514,000 bushels. They had been averaging 
50,000,000 bushels a month. With that 
announcement, prices dropped in a week 
at Kansas City from $2.73 to $2.57. Prices 
began to inch upward after the Depart- 
ment announced that in the same week 
9,786,272 bushels had been bought. 

In the interest of preventing market 
gyrations, Congressmen are asking the 
Department to adopt an orderly buying 
program and to stop moving in to make 
large purchases and then moving out. The 
problem of Government buyers, however, 
is to guess prices expertly enough to 
steady markets that they can influence, 
but cannot control. 

Price guessing for the Government is 
the direct responsibility of Jesse B. Gilmer, 
president of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
the buying agency, and Administrator of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, the agency of the Department that 
develops crop production and marketing 
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policies. On grains, he is aided by Leroy 
K. Smith, head of the grain branch, and 
his assistant, William McArthur. 

These officials are all Government career 
men. Mr. Gilmer joined the Department 
as a clerk in 1933, after leaving college, 
and worked his way up to his present post. 
Mr. Smith started as a farmer, but has 
been with the Department since 1938. Mr. 
McArthur is another veteran employe. 

Together they decide when, where and 
how much grain the Government is to buy 
from day to day. Their general policy is to 
stay out of markets when prices are rising 


are in a stroneer position than last year 
to avoid causing any violent ups and 
downs in the commodity markets. They 
already have arranged for the purchase of 
more than 200,000,000 bushels of grain, 
which is close to half the estimated export 
requirements for the current crop year. 
This backlog is expected to allow them to 
buy the remaining requirement at times 
when the market is quiet. 

Low prices for some commodities, how- 
ever, are as much an official concern as 
high prices for grains and meat. The De- 
partment not only is charged with man- 
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COMMODITY BROKERS IN ACTION ON THE EXCHANGE 
. . . Government buyers keep the prices bouncing 


and to buy on declines. In the recent 
period of rising wheat prices, for example, 
these officials bought a scant 2,000,000 
bushels. When the decline appeared, buying 
stepped up to more than 9,700,000 bushels. 
The Department also announces export 
allocations at least a month in advance, 
and usually earlier. Government purchases 
in the principal grain markets are an- 
nounced the day after they are made, and 
each Monday total purchases for the pre- 
ceding week are announced. Buying offi- 
cials do not see how they can advertise 
Government buying any more clearly. 
What they cannot avoid is the pressure 
on prices that will come from spending 
$1,500,000,000 for food this year, and 
possibly much more than that amount. 
Government ‘buyers betieve iuat they 


aging the export program without unduly 
boosting prices, but also is responsible 
for protecting farmers from loss when 
other commodities drop in price. 

This year, for example, the Department 
has bought potatoes, dry skim milk, eggs, 
some turkeys and some fresh vegetables 
to keep prices from falling. This is done 
to fulfill the promise to farmers that, if 
they expanded production during the war, 
they would be protected from overpro- 
duction and falling prices for two years 
after the war. 

The housewife thus sees her grocery 
bill go up for meat and bread because the 
Government buys a lot of grain for export, 
and kept from going down on other items 
because farmers must be guaranteed 
prices for other commodities. : 
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COST OF THE MARSHALL PLAN 


Europe’s Apparent Hope for $19,000,000,000 as Gift From This Nation 


Questions that Congress 
will ask about repayment, 
control over expenditure 


A bird’s-eye view of what 16 nations in 
Europe want—almost all to be provided by 
U.S.—shows this: 

Over all, Western Europe wants $22,- 
440,000,000 to cover the deficit caused by 
an excess of imports over exports in the 
vears 1948, 1949, 1950 and 1951. It wants 
$8,040,000,000 of it in 1948 alone. 

From U.S. directly, Europe asks $15,- 
810,000,000 over the next four years. Of 
this amount it wants $5,640,000,000 next 
vear. 

From U. S. indirectly, the request is for 
$6,630,000,000, of which $2,400,000,000 
would be provided in 1948. Most of this re- 
quest is for goods, largely food and raw 
materials, to be supplied by Canada and 





* $6.63 billion in goods to come from rest of 
hemisphere—almost all of which U.S. will pay for 








Latin America but to be paid for by U.S. 
so that the supplying nations could get 
dollars. 

From World Bank, and probably Ex- 
port-Import Bank, there would be loans 
of $3,110,000,000 in the next four years. 
Of this, $920,000,000 would be loaned in 
1948. This money would be raised, in 
large part, by sale of securities of the 
World Bank to people of U.S. 

From U.S. Treasury, with approval of 
Congress, would come about $19,000,000,- 
000, of which more than $7,000,000,000 
would be provided for use in 1948. 

That’s the “Marshall plan,” in dollar 
terms, as outlined by the 16 nations that 
agreed, at U.S. suggestion, to state their 
needs. As part of the plan, currencies 
would be stabilized. The additional cost is 
set at about $3,000,000,000. The Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund can be drawn upon 
to do part of this job. 


FROM U.S.° 














FROM U.S.- 


To give you a better basis for judging 
the size of aid now requested: 

In 1947-48 fiscal year, the year ending 
next July 1, U.S. is scheduled to pay out 
$5.200,000,000 in cash for international 
finance and relief. That is aid for the 
entire world. It includes $1,700,000.000 
in the British loan, relief to occupied 
countries, dollars for the World Bank and 
Monetary Fund. About $4,000,000.000 of 
the amount would go to European nations. 

In 1948 calendar year, Western Eu- 
rope is asking for $8,040,000,000. That is 
for 16 nations included in the “Marshall 
plan.” It includes Western Germany. No 
provision is made for aid to the remainder 
of the world, or for costs of occupation. 
The scale of aid requested for 1948 is 
almost twice the present scale. It means 
that U.S. is asked to put up about twice 
as many dollars as it now is putting up. 
How Europe intends to spend the dol- 


FROM 
WORLD 
BANK 


FROM U.S.” 


FROM U.S.° 
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lars requested, if those dollars are made 


’ available. is as follows in broad outline: 
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000. Equipment, largely made from steel, 


For machinery, other than farm and 
coal-mining machinery, $3,110,000,000 is 
to be spent. That spending, under the 
plan, would be financed by World Bank 
loans. Most of this money would be spent 
in U.S. 

For food, fertilizer, farm and mining 
machinery there would be an expenditure 
of $19,330,000,000 out of the funds made 
available. About $6,000,000,000 of this 
money would be spent in Western Hemi- 
sphere countries other than U.S., largely 
for food and other raw materials. 


Spending planned in 1948 in U.S. 


| gives a better idea of the size of the pro- 


posed program of aid. In the year ahead, 
the import program of the nations asking 


| aid calls for the following: 


Food and fertilizer to come from U.S. 
would be $1,500,000,000. Purchases from 
other Hemisphere countries would total 
$1,800,000,000. 

Coal purchases to total $300,000,000. 

Petroleum products totaling $500,000,- 


| 000 are sought from U.S. 


lron and steel are down for $400,000,- 
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is to be bought in the amount of $1,400,- 
000,000. 

Timber is down for $100,000,000. 

Other imports, not broken down in de- 
tail, are to total $1,800,000,000. 

The nations requesting aid, thus, plan 
to spend $6,000,000,000 in U.S. next year. 
They plan to spend $3,200,000,000 in 
other countries of this Hemisphere. Total 
spending is greater than the total aid of 
$8,040,000,000 requested, the difference to 
come from earnings derived from sales of 
goods to U.S. 

That’s the spending outline for one 
year. The program itself is a four-year 
program and tapers off gradually after 
the first year. 

The four-year plan, when completed, 
is supposed to leave the co-operating 
nations near to a basis of self-support. 
Some aid would be expected beyond 1951, 
but the aid then would be on a smaller 
scale, not more than $2,000,000,000 a year. 
By the end of 1951, the plan’s goal calls 
for the following: 

Food oufput in the co-operating nations 
to be restored to prewar level, with out- 
put of potatoes, sugar, fats and oils to 
be above prewar. 

Coal production to be raised to 584,- 
000,000 tons a year, or one third above 
present levels and 30,000,000 tons above 
prewar. 

Electricity output to be increased to a 
level 66 per cent above prewar. 

Oil-refining capacity to be increased 
two and a half times. 

Steel production to be raised to 55,- 
000,000 tons for the co-operating nations, 
or 20 per cent above prewar. That is an 
increase of 80 per cent over the present. 

Inland transport to be developed to 
carry 25 per cent more than prewar. 

Capital-equipment industries to be ex- 
panded rapidly and on a large scale to 
provide most of the equipment needed for 
industrial expansion in Europe. 

In other words, at the end of four years, 
Western Europe will expect to be much 
less dependent upon U.S. for the things 
it needs. At that time, too, Europe would 
expect to be in a position to compete more 
actively for business in world markets. 
She could reduce purchases in U.S. and 
could sell more abroad in order to bring 
her accounts more nearly into balance. 

U.S. is offered an outline of estimated 
needs of Western Europe if production 
goals are to be reached over the next four 
years. This country is asked to put up, 
directly or indirectly, a total of $22,440,- 
000,000. How the spending of that money 
is to be controlled, how goods are to be 
allocated between nations, and the terms 
of aid are left to the U.S. Congress to 
determine. 

Issues still to be faced before a four- 
year “Marshall plan” is cleared by Con- 
gress are many and deep seated. 

Gifts vs. loans. European nations ap- 


pear to expect that about $19,000,000,000, 
of the requested assistance will be in the 
form of a U.S. gift of dollars, not in the 
form of loans to be paid back. Congress 
probably will insist that all but emergency 
aid during the winter of 1947-48 shall be 
in the form of loans bearing interest and 
expected to be paid back. 

Direction. No machinery is outlined for 
control over spending of the money re- 
quested. European nations would prefer to 
be provided with a checking account of 
dollars against which they could draw as 
needed, within the broad outline of funds 
provided. Congress almost surely will in- 
sist upon a bipartisan control board, which 
will report to it on the way any money 
is spent. 

Allocation of materials. It the 
U.S. idea that a European production 
board should be created, comparable to the 
WPB of wartime, to guide the flow of 
goods into specific projects. Otherwise, 
money and effort might be wasted on proj- 
ects that do not fit into the pattern for 
rapid recovery in Europe. The plan as 
offered provides no machinery for allotting 
materials or for assuring completion of a 
recovery program, with first things to be 
done first. Nations objected to any outside 
supervision of their spending. 

Buying. There is no plan for a central 
purchasing agency that would do all of the 
spending. 

Private ownership vs. socialization. A 
developing issue in Congress is whether 
to attach strings to an aid program that 
would, directly or indirectly, limit the 
amount of U.S. aid that could be spent 
to develop socialized industries in Europe. 
That issue is not touched upon in the plan 
as offered. 

Tariff reduction. U.S. tried to insist 
that nations seeking aid from this coun- 
try should agree to lower their tariffs and 
otherwise ease or remove controls over 
foreign trade. This idea is recognized and 
viewed with sympathy in the program of 
aid asked by Europe, but there is no for- 
mal commitment to implement that idea. 

A clash of viewpoints is developing 
over the way future aid to Europe should 
be provided and carried out. 

One view, that of the State Depart- 
ment and of nations abroad, is that U.S. 
should advance aid in its own interest 
without too great concern over whether 
that aid is repaid. Aid is a weapon for 
containing Russia. 

The other view, developing strongly in 
Congress, is that nations in Europe seeking 
aid should be required, just as any debtor 
is required when unable to meet his obliga- 
tions, to accept rather strict terms for 
future aid. This view is that U.S. should 
call the tune on how future dollar ad- 
vances are to be spent. 

The “Marshall plan,” as a result of all 
of these factors, appears to be a long way 
from final acceptance. 
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American Strategy For Peace 
Proposed Agency Within United Nations to Mobilize World Opinion 


Plan for use of troops, in 
spite of Soviet veto, where 
small country is attacked 


A breakup of the United Nations, in 
spite of all the squabbling, is not immi- 
nent. Russia and members of her bloc do 
not intend to resign. U.S. and other pow- 
ers are not now planning to withdraw and 
set up a new league, with Russia outside. 

Big powers will continue to run the 
international show. Russia will sit in, with 
her veto in the U.N. Security Council of 
any enforcement move she dislikes. The 
Security Council, at present, is little more 
than a debating society. This country 
faced that fact in proposing a “peace and 
security” committee of all members of 
WEN. 

An armed showdown between Russia 
and countries on the side of the United 
States is not expected at this time. But, 
within the next few months, U.S. leaders 
may invoke one part of the United Na- 
tions Charter for the use of troops over 
Russian objection. Such a move, they 
recognize, could mean that U.N. finally 
is breaking up. War then could be brought 
nearer. 

All those conclusions are drawn from 
informed and responsible sources. They 
form the background of the new strategy 


the U.S. is following in the United Na- 
tions and is prepared to follow in trouble 
spots around the globe. 

Within the U.N., a part of this coun- 
try’s strategy has been unfolded thus far. 
Two steps have been taken, and a third is 
being considered. 

The first step is the proposal for a 57- 
nation committee which would be in ses- 
sion throughout the year. This step is in- 
tended to mobilize world opinion on the 
side of the United States. The new commit- 
tee, if set up by the General Assembly, will 
be a place where debate on world questions 
can be joined at any time by any nation— 
not just by the 11 nations that happen to 
be members of the top Security Council. 
It can express the collective judgment of 
a majority of nations. However, the com- 
mittee will lack power to act, or even to 
recommend action to member countries, 
on its own. 

The second step being taken by the 
U.S. is to toss into the Assembly—and 
into the 57-nation committee, if it is 
created—any peace-settlement questions 
on which this country and Russia disagree. 
Already, the cases of Korea and Italy have 
been thrown in for debate. The cases of 
Germany and Austria also will be given to 
the Assembly, if the present deadlock over 
them continues. This second step, like the 
first, involves talk rather than action. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The third step, being considered by the 
U.S. for possible use later on, is intended 
to get action by the United Nations in 
spite of Russia’s veto in the Security 
Council. The plan is to invoke Article 51 
of the U. N. Charter, which permits coun- 
tries to act in self-defense against armed 
attack. It can be used in event of a Yugo- 
slav attack on Trieste or Greece. A veto 
by Russia would not then prevent action. 

Through this series of steps, President 
Truman and Secretary of State Marshall 
are trying to strengthen the United Na- 
tions as an agency for keeping or restor- 
ing peace. They are hoping to get around 
what they consider road blocks to peace 
placed by Russia. They also hope to meet 
criticisms in the United States and else- 
where that they have been by-passing 
U.N. 

Over the world, the new U.S. strate- 
gv is to be applied wherever trouble 
breaks out or peace is threatened. It is 
in actual situations that this strategy and 
the U.N. machinery for keeping peace are 
to be really tested. 

Greece is one trouble zone where ex- 
plosive pressures are building up. U.S. 
strategy is to be tested there soon. This 
country is asking the U.N. Assembly to 
set up a new commission to watch the 
northern Greek border. It would replace 
the one created by the Security Council a 
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year ago and recently disbanded. Such a 
commission could report any evidence 
that Yugoslavia, Albania or Bulgaria is 
sending help across the border to the 
Greek guerrillas. Facts thus reported can 
be debated in the Assembly or its pro- 
posed 57-nation committee. The U.S. hope 
is that full airing of the facts will cause 
the three Russian satellites to drop any 
plans they have for splitting off the north- 
ern Greek provinces of Macedonia and 
Thrace. 

In case mere talk is not enough, U.S. 
leaders are thinking of sending troops to 
Greece under the Article 51 provision for 
self-defense. Other U. N. members may be 
asked to send troops also. The guerrilla 
bands are small, and probably could not 
hold out long against modern armed forces. 

Russia, however, probably would object 
strenuously to any such plan. She might 
back up her objection by sending her own 
troops to the northern side of the Greek 
border, likewise pleading self-defense under 
Article 51. This would immediately bring 
the danger of a new world war. U.S. 
officials, therefore, are going very slowly 
in any enforcement moves that could in- 
volve an armed clash with Russia. 

Trieste is a trouble spot that even now 
is explosive. Shooting could start there at 
almost any minute. Strikes, riots and a 
series of incidents between Yugoslav and 
U.S. soldiers have marked the first weeks 
since it became a “free territory” under 
the Italian peace treaty. U.S. strategy on 
Trieste centers in the Security Council at 
present. In the Council, U.S.-Britain and 
Russia long have been deadlocked over 
choice of a governor. Meanwhile, however, 


the advantage rests with U.S. and Britain. 
Until a governor is chosen and installed, 
Trieste remains under U.S.-British control 
through the Allied Military Government. 
A British officer, Maj. Gen. T. S. Airey, is 
in command. 

The dynamite in the Trieste situation 
lies in the bitter rivalry between Italians 
and Yugoslavs for its possession. Marshal 
Tito makes no secret of his conviction that 
Trieste and a strip of Italian land right- 
fully belong to Yugoslavia. He is not 
expected to seize them with armed force. 
us that Tito 
hopes to get actual control of them through 
propaganda and through infiltration by 
Yugoslavs. The U.S. may air this whole 
situation in the U.N. Assembly. But, 
unless an armed attack develops, there 
seems no basis for action under Article 51. 

Italy is becoming more and more a zone 
and Russia. This 
is reflected within the United Nations in 
moves and countermoves, intended to gain 
friends among Italians. Several weeks ago, 
U.S. proposed that Italy be admitted as 
a member. Russia refused. Her refusal was 
a hard blow to the Italian Communists 
and, later, Russia agreed to admit Italy, 
provided countries in her own sphere are 
admitted at the same time. Now the U.S. 
is speaking up in the Assembly to ask that 
terms of the Italian treaty be softened. 

Back of all these moves is a contest for 
control of the Italian Government, now in 
the hands of right-wing parties. U.S. con- 
cern is sharpened by Italy’s developing 
shortage of food, fuel and dollars. Danger 
is seen in that suffering of the Italian people 
this winter could cause them to place their 


officials are convinced 


of rivalry between U.S. 
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Government in control of Communists by 
next spring. The contest for Italy is en- 
tirely political, however. Article 51 and 
the use of military measures do not apply. 

Palestine is to be an equally decisive 
testing ground. Great Britain an- 
nounced that she is quitting her 25-year-old 
mandate over Palestine and handing the 
issue to the United Nations. Partition of 
Palestine between Arabs and Jews is being 
proposed by a special U.N. committee. 
This proposal, bitterly opposed by Arab na- 
tions, is soon to be debated in the Assem- 
bly. If partition is approved, the problem 
of policing will arise. If the U.S. takes a 
major role in_ policing, Arab 
threaten to cut off valuable oil concessions 
to this country. What the U.S. course will 
be in this dilemma is not yet evident. 

U.S. support. One point is clear. 
Among the members of the United Na- 
tions, this country is able to win impres- 
sively in almost any voting contest with 
Russia. If the time comes when the U.N. 
machinery is completely stalled, the U.S. 
will have little trouble in forming a new 
league that leaves Russia out. Apparently 
all the nations except those in the Russian 
bloe would join. 

But such a league, in reality, would be 
an alliance against Russia. It 
opposed by an alliance composed of Russia 
and her satellites. War then might be just 
around the corner. That is why U.S. lead- 
ers will not abandon the United Nations 
until and unless its usefulness in keeping 
the peace is definitely at an end. And they 
are by no means convinced that the U.N. 
and the world have yet fallen into such 
a desperate state. 
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Congress now is on a world-wide quest 
for information. Close to 200 members are 
traveling about the earth. They are study- 
ing living conditions in Paris, asking ques- 
tions in Vienna, exploring the byways of 
Italy, visiting displaced-persons camps in 
Germany, studying socialized industry in 
England. Palestine, Greece, China and the 
islands of the Pacific, all are on their 
itineraries. 

More than a third of Congress is busy 
collecting the information that will form 
a pattern for American foreign policy. The 
members are stripping the mystery from 
affairs of state and hunting for the answers 
to use in dealing with the “Marshall plan” 
and other projected U.S. action in the far 
corners of the earth. 

In some ways, this will ease the path 
for State Department proposals through 
Congress. One joint committee now touring 
Europe reports that its members are tre- 
mendously impressed with the need for 
American information services. This is 
tending to improve the chances for “Voice 
of America” broadcasts. But for many 
State Department projects the path 
through Congress will be thornier. Com- 
mittee members will regard themselves as 
having expert knowledge of their own. 
America’s approach to foreign affairs will 
be paved with a hard-surfaced realism. 

Eurone is drawing more of the congres- 
sional visitors than any other quarter of 
the globe. There, the demands for aid 
are rising tumultuously. Congress regards 
it as a chief trouble spot. At least half of 
the travelers now center their attention 
upon the nations of Western Europe. Still 
others may visit these areas, but their 
itineraries have not yet been fixed. 

In spite of the importance that attends 
the relations between the United States 
and Russia, no congressional committee 
is going into Russia. Several tried, but 
could not get permission to enter. After 
the first refusals, others did not try. There 
even was some doubt about committees 
getting permission to enter the satellite 
nations of the Balkans and Eastern 
Europe. 

As indicated by the accompanying Picto- 
gram, the travelers are visiting 39 different 
areas. But France, with Paris and its repu- 
tation as a pleasure spot, is drawing 100 
members. Every committee heading for 
Europe is finding it necessary to visit 
France. Before the congressional touring 
season is ended, 11 official groups from 
Congress will have seen Paris. 

The destinations of the European trav- 
elers are these: France, 100 visitors; Ger- 
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many, Austria and Italy, 95 each; England, 
90; Greece, 85; Turkey and the Nether- 
lands, 50 each; Switzerland, 45; Belgium 
and Luxembourg, 40 each; the Balkan 
nations, 30 (if they are able to get in); 
Trieste, 20. 

In the Pacific area, Hawaii, with its 
reputation for fine beaches and hotels, is 
the most popular spot. All the committees 
heading into the Pacific are managing to 
make a stop at Hawaii. 

The destinations of congressional trav- 
elers in the Pacific are: Hawaii, 35: Japan, 
China, Korea, the Philippines, Guam and 
Okinawa, 12 each. 
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CONGRESSMEN ABROAD 


...in Paris—a must for most 


In the Middle East, Egypt, with the 
pyramids and the fine hotels of Cairo, 
is the chief target. All the committees in 
that area are visiting Egypt. Thirty mem- 
bers of Congress will see Cairo. Twenty- 
five are going into Arabia. Twelve are 
visiting Iran. 

But only four travelers will see Pales- 
tine, the trouble spot of the Middle East. 
The same four are Algeria, 
Tunisia, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Morocco, 
to Kuwait (at the top of the Persian 
Gulf) and to Yemen (at the foot of the 
Red Sea). At least same 
travelers are going to Libya. 

In the Americas, Alaska and Canada, 
with their reputations as summer vacation 
congressional 


eomg to 


two of these 


spots, are drawing most 
visitors. Twenty-five are going to Alaska; 


12 to Canada. The other tickets show: 
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Bermuda, 8; Mexico, 5; Bahamas, 4; 
Brazil, 3. 

Topics for study cover the whole range 
of international relations. Key congres- 
sional committees have ordered the studies 
to be made. The information will go into 
the making of American military, diplo- 
matic and trade policies and will help to 
fix the amount of money Congress will 
appropriate to promote these policies. 

Of the 27 congressional groups that have 
taken to the airways and ship lanes, 20 
are bringing back information to help 
their own committees decide what to do 
with legislation dealing with foreign affairs. 
They are traveling for the Appro- 
priations, Foreign Affairs, Armed 
Services, Commerce, Judiciary, 
Public Lands, Agriculture and 
Public Works committees of one 
or the other, or both, houses. 

Six special groups are abroad, 
two studying the general subject 
of foreign aid in Western Europe, 
one looking into the need for 
American informational programs 
in Europe, and others inquiring 
into the newsprint situation in 
Canada, or attending Hemispheric 
conferences in Rio de Janeiro or 
interparliamentary conferences in 
Bermuda and the Bahamas. The 
information they bring back goes 
into reports to the entire Congress. 

Eleven committees with an over- 
all total of 100 men and women 
are visiting Europe. They are 
studying the need for foreign aid; 
the advisability of continuing 
“Voice of America” broadcasts; the 
military and economic situation 
(two committees) ; the work of the 
International Trade Organization; 
American ship and air-line develop- 
ments; general appropriation needs 
(two committees); immigration 
and displaced persons; international 
trends and movements; food short- 
ages. 

Four of these groups are going on into 
the Middle East after visiting Europe. 
These will study general military and 
economic developments from the point of 
view of appropriation needs; inquire into 
shipping and air-line conditions, and look 
into general international trends. This 
latter group, traveling for the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, is the only one 
that will get into such trouble spots as 
Palestine and Syria and into such exotic 
places as Yemeni and Kuwait. 

Four committees are traveling in the 
Pacific and Far East. Two of these are 
interested in military conditions, island 
bases and trusteeships. They represent 
the Armed Services committees of the two 
houses, charged with planning for national 
defense. The other two committees are in- 
terested in Hawaii. One is studying the 


problem of statehood for Hawaii. The 
other is investigating the need for public 
works and harbor projects there. 

Twelve groups are traveling about the 
Americas and the Caribbean. Six of these 
are visiting Alaska. They are studying the 
Alaska Highway; aviation and communi- 
cations (two committees) ; territorial prob- 
lems (two committees), and newsprint 
possibilities. Two are visiting Canada to 
study newsprint and St. Lawrence Seaway 
questions. One is going to Bermuda and 
another to the Bahamas to attend inter- 
parliamentary meetings. One went to the 
Rio conference. And another is studying 
the foot and mouth disease in Mexico. 

The length of time given to the studies 
varies from two or three days to as long 
as two and a half months. The longest 
time on the road is being spent by a House 
Foreign Affairs subcommittee studying in- 
ternational trends. It is visiting England 
and France and then striking deep into 
the Middle East. It will be gone for 10 
weeks. 

Four of the other groups are spending 
six weeks traveling. Among these is the 
special committee headed by Representa- 
tive Christian Herter (Rep.), of Massa- 
chusetts, which is making an extensive 
study of the needs of Western Europe for 
help from the U.S. The report of this com- 
mittee will provide the congressional back- 
ground for action on the “Marshall plan.” 

The travelers are using the air lines, for 
the most part, to get overseas. Most of 
them are returning by ship to prepare 
their reports on the way home. Some Con- 
gressmen are taking their wives and chil- 
dren on tours to territorial possessions. 
These dependents do not travel at Govern- 
ment expense, but get reduced rates. Most 
groups are taking clerks and secretaries to 
handle arrangements. 

Two Congresswomen are among the 
travelers. They are Representatives Frances 
Bolton, of Ohio, and Margaret Smith, of 
Maine, both Republicans. Both have tough 
schedules. Mrs. Bolton is leading a group 
that will visit 15 countries, including the 
Middle East. Mrs. Smith is traveling with 
a military group that will visit about a 
dozen countries. One of them is taking 
along 500 lollipops to distribute in Europe, 
where candy is scarce, as a good-will token. 

Rations are being shipped abroad with 
the members who are going into out-of- 
the-way places. They are taking along 
several weeks’ supply of candy, chewing 
gum, luxury items and soap. Cigarettes 
and toilet articles are being made avail- 
able at military stations and aboard ships. 
But the lawmakers are being urged to 
take along at least one carton of cigarettes 
for each week abroad. 

Big receptions, free guides and fishing 
trips are provided for some lawmakers. 
But most of them are too busy for this. 
They are on the hunt for facts. 
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Effects of a Freight-Rate Rise 


Boost to Price Levels as Railroads Try to Stop Their Profit Declines 


Danger of more inflation 
pressures, with renewed 
drives for wage increases 


A rise in freight rates, coming up is to 
touch off more price rises. People will pay 
more for everything from coal to auto- 
mobiles. 

Freight enters into the cost of almost all 
goods. When freight rates go up, the cost 
of many goods carried by rail will rise, too. 
An increase in freight rates is to come 
because the costs of carrying freight have 
risen. 

Railroads are almost last in line for the 
second postwar round of increases in pay 
for goods and services. The coal and oil 
on which they depend for power have in- 
creased in price. Steel and lumber and 
other goods needed to make their equip- 
ment have gone’ up. Most railroad work- 
ers have had a second-round increase in 
wages, and the remainder are about to 
get their raise. 

Operating costs for railroads, as a re- 
sult, are up sharply. The direct costs now 
amount to more than 78 cents of every 
dollar of revenue. Only twice in more than 
20 years have costs taken that much of 
the railroads’ revenue dollar. Costs just 
before the war were taking 73 cents of 
each dollar of railroad revenue. 

Result is that profits of the railroads 
are only slightly more than half as high 
as during wartime. And the railroads 
estimate that, without any rate increases, 
their profits next year will drop to a level 
75 per cent below their earnings in the 
1931-35 depression years. 

A freight-rate increase averaging 27 
per cent is asked to cover the rise in rail- 
road costs. That increase, added to one 
granted last January, would be a 50 per 
cent jump in the average of freight rates 
since war ended. It would mean more than 
$3,000,000,000 added to the country’s 
freight bill since the war. 

Actually, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is not likely to grant the full in- 
crease asked by railroads. But some rise in 
freight rates is coming. 

Higher freight rates then mean higher 
prices. Higher prices are to add to.pressure 
from labor for third-round wage increases. 
Those increases can push prices up still 
more. And further price increases mean 
demands for more freight-rate increases 
next year. It is all part of the inflation 
cycle. 

The accompanying table shows what 
freight-rate increases amount to in a few 
products, assuming that the railroads’ 
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request is granted in full. With few ex- 
ceptions, these examples are 
chosen from among the smallest increases 
asked. 

Automobiles provide an example of the 
relatively big increases being asked by the 
railroads. Cost of shipping a medium-weight 
car from Detroit to San Francisco would 
be raised $77.50. That means a higher price 
for the car buyer. But that’s not all. Most, 
or all, of the materials that go into the 
car also will cost more as the result of 
freight-rate increases. 

Steel, for example, would cost $2 a ton 
more for a shipment from Pittsburgh to 
Detroit. And behind that direct increase 
for steel are to be the higher steel costs 
resulting from increased rates on pig iron, 
coke and scrap. What that means is higher 
preduction and, higher 
prices for refrigerators, washing machines, 
automobiles and hundreds of other durable 
goods. 

Building materials for new homes and 
stores, too, are marked for higher freight 
rates, and higher prices. The railroads are 
seeking a $3.60 increase in the charge for 
carrying a ton of lumber from Portland, 
Oreg., to Omaha, Nebr. Brick, tile, sand 
and gravel, and other materials that go 
into a new house are to be more costly to 
transport. Buyers of new homes will pay 
the bill. 

Fuel oil for homes, factories and stores 
also is to the effect of increased 
freight rates. Crude oil would cost 27 cents 
more per barrel delivered at refineries in 
Indianapolis if that oil came from, say, 
Tulsa. The fuel oil, gasoline and other 


however, 


costs therefore, 


show 


products shipped by rail from refineries are 
to go at higher rates. Cost of operating 
a house or a car will go up. 

Coal also will be subject to a rate in- 
crease. Shipments from Clarksburg, W. Va., 
to Boston will cost 28 cents more per ton. 

Food prices, already at record levels, 
can get another fillip when freight rates 
go up. Examples shown in the table are 
all items that are carried by railroads at 
low rates. Increases asked for them, thus, 
are smaller in cents per unit than for most 
processed foods. 

Wheat, for example, would have 14 
cents more per bushel added to its cost in 
New York if it came from around Salina, 
Kans. On that basis, an export program 
of 400,000,000 bushels of wheat would go 
up $56,006,900 in cost. Bread and other 
bakery ‘products in this country would cost 
more to make. 

Clothing prices can be pushed higher. 
Cost of shipping cotton from New Orleans 
to mills in New Bedford, Mass., would rise 
50 cents a bale. Wool, rayon, nylon and 
finished clothing also are in line for higher 
freight rates, and higher prices. 

Result of freight-rate increases that are 
to come soon, thus, will be higher costs 
for just about everything that people buy. 
People will pay more to buy a ar, and 
to drive it. They will pay more to build 
homes, and more to heat, furnish and 
operate them. Consumers will pay more 
for food, and for new clothes. Total effect 
can be a price boost that could release 
pressures for another round of wage in- 
creases, and then more price and freight- 
rate increases later. 








Cost Rises of Goods If Rail Rates Go Up 

The table shows how much would be added to the cost of particular items by 
freight-rate increases the railroads now-are asking. The increases would mean, 
for example, a 14-cent rise in the cost of shipping a bushel of wheat from Salina, 
Kans., to New York City. 

Item Origin Destination Cost Increase 
Automobiles Detroit San Francisco $77.50 per car 
Newsprint Lyons Falls, N.Y. Dayton 3.12 per ton 
Lumber Portland, Oreg. Omaha 3.60 per ton 
Crude Oil Tulsa Indianapolis .27 per barrel 
Sheet steel Pittsburgh Detroit 2.00 per ton 
lron ore Toledo Pittsburgh .25 per ton 
Coal Clarksburg, W. Va. Boston .28 per ton 
Cotton New Orleans New Bedford, Mass. .50 per bale 
Wheat Salina, Kans. New York City 14 per bushel 
Fresh meats Kansas City Atlanta 35 per 100 Ibs. 
Oranges Tampa Chicago 18 per crate 
Lemons Los Angeles St. Louis .16 per crate 
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TEST CASES AGAINST UNIONS 


Decisions Ahead on Boycott and on Charge of Refusal to Bargain 


Clues also to foremen’s 
position and closed shop 
under Taft-Hartley Act 


Employers now are getting a practical 
demonstration of how the Taft-Hartley 
Act can help them in their dealings with 
unions. The National Labor Relations 
Board, for the first time in its 12 years, 
is proceeding against unions in behalf of 
employers. 

The new protection for employers is 
showing up in several actions just ordered 
by NLRB General Counsel Robert N. 
Denham. Management in the past always 
has been the defendant before NLRB. 
Now, under the new law. the General 
Counsel can issue complaints based on 
cases filed by employers or unions. After 
hearings before trial examiners, the cases 
reach the five members of the Labor 
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Board, who decide whether the com- 
plaints were justified under the law. 

Effects of the decisions growing out of 
these test cases may be felt by employers 
fat bevond the industries directly involved. 

Major issues being subjected to tests 
include the following: 

Failure to bargain was charged against 
the AFL Typographical Union in the first 
complaint issued under the new law. This 
case challenged the union’s strategy of 
refusing to negotiate contracts but re- 
quiring employers to abide by working 
rules dictated by the union. 

The closed shop was involved in this 
printers’ test. The union was accused of 
seeking to get around a Taft-Hartley ban 
on the closed shop by imposing the same 
conditions by informal action. The union, 
however, suddenly changed its strategy 
and offered to negotiate a contract. 

Foremen also were an issue in the Typo- 
graphical case. The complaint accused the 
union of violation by seeking to stop 
emplovers from hiring nonunion foremen. 

Secondary-boycott provisions of the 
Act also are being tested. Mr. Denham is 
seeking a court order enjoining the AFL 
Carpenters Union from instructing its 
members not to work with nonunion em- 
ploves on construction jobs. This case 
takes NLRB into the building-construc- 
tion industry for the first time. It also 
provides the first test of injunction pow- 
ers given to the NLRB for use against 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes. 

Union-shop elections also are being held. 
Through these polls, employers for the 
first. time are learning whether their em- 
ployes want to be governed by contracts 
forcing all employes to join the union 
within a month after being hired. 

In more detail, here is what is involved 
in these tests now shaping up: 

How to bargain may be spelled out 
for unious in the printers’ case. The de- 
cision of NLRB, when it comes, will be 
important to all industries if it meets 
head-on the issue raised by this union. 
This issue is whether a union can refuse 
to sign a contract and in its place hand 
the employer a list of working conditions 
under which its members will operate. 

The complaint by Mr. Denham is based 
on charges filed by the Graphic Arts 
League, a Baltimore association represent- 
ing 22 printing firms in dealings with 
unions. NLRB contends the Typograph- 
ical Union refused to bargain, presumably 
because of this no-contract policy. 

The union, in reply to the complaint, 


‘denies that it refused to bargain with the 


Baltimore employers. Union officials said 
they are ready to meet in further confer- 
ences. They did not state, however, wheth- 
er the union had changed its mind about 
refusing to sign a contract. 

A decision in this case can be expected 
only after weeks or months of hearings 
and consideration by the NLRB members. 
In a previous case involving this same 
international union, however, NLRB con 
demned a somewhat similar attempt o 
the printers to force an employer to agree 


t 


to the union’s working rules. 

Conduct of the union in that case 
caused Chairman Paul M. Herzog and a 
unanimous Board to dismiss a charge 
against newspaper publishers in St. Peters 
burg, Fla. The Board held that the union 
had made it impossible for the publishers 
to bargain. 

The open shop is at stake in this new 
priiting case. NLRB’s complaint charges 
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OPENING DAY: Union members line up for the opening of the UAW‘s veniu.e 

into the food business. Turning its local hall in Detroit into a store, the UAW 

buys staple commodities at wholesale, sells them at cost to members at savings 
| claimed by the union to be from 15 to 60 per cent. Union officials say they will 
stay in business until prices get back to 1941 levels. 




















that the union’s “conditions of employ- 
ment” would compel all employes to join 
and remain in the union. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Act bans employers or unions from dis- 
criminating against nonunion workers in 
hiring. It permits union shops only if a 
majority of workers vote approval. 

Status of foremen also is likely tc be 
clarified by this case. The printers’ union 
for years has included foremen as mem- 
bers. NLRB’s complaint accuses the Bal- 
timore union of warning employers against 
hiring nonunion foremen. This is termed 
a violation of the Act. The complaint 
states that the employers are being co- 
erced “in the selection of their representa- 
tives for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining or the aajustment of grievances.” 

The Act prohibits unions from trying 
to coerce an employer in the selection of 
his bargaining representative for dealings 
with the union. This case may clarify the 
question whether this provision 
foremen. 

Injunction sections of the Act also may 


covers 


be clarified for employers and unions 
through the case filed by Mr. Denham’s 


staff against the Carpenters Union. The 
law now requires NLRB to seek tempo- 
rary restraining orders against secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes of cer- 
tain types. The orders are designed to 
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stop these practices until the Labor Board 
members can decide the cases. 

Basis of the complaint is an allege re- 
fusat of the Carpenters Union in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to permit its members to 
work on a house-remodeling job because 
nonunion workers were on the job. The 
nonunion men were employed by a Chat- 
tanooga store to install floor and wall 
coverings. This store, NLRB found, is 
engaged in interstate commerce and thus 
is protected by the Taft-Hartley Act 
against boycotts. 

Federal court in Chattanooga ordered a 
hearing for this week on the request of 
the NLRB for an injunction. NLRB asked 
for an order preventing this union from 
staging a similar boycott against the store 
on any other building job in Chattanooga. 
Work on the house involved in the charge 
already has been completed despite the 
boycott. This case is important in deter- 
mining how effective the new law will be 
in preventing boycotts in the building 
trades and other industries. 

Two elections on the union shop were 
held by NLRB last week, in launching an- 
other phase of the Board’s new work. The 
independent Machinists Union won both 
polls. One involved five workers, the other 
34. The votes showed that virtually all of 
the workers involved wished to have union 
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Work well 


where they 
thive 


@ Provide people with room to move 








around ... plenty of recreational fa- 


cilities . . . a chance to own their 
homes and rear healthier families .. . 
and they turn out much better work 
and stay with you longer. Indiana 
offers just such chances; it’s the right 
state for ideal labor conditions. Yet 
you have transportation, raw mate- 
rials, and profitable markets at hand, 
for here is the perfect combination of 
industrialism and elbow-room living. 
You can pick the size of town you 
want... you'll find it in Indiana! 
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“IT MAKES MEAL 
TIME HAPPIER! 


Just one of the many reasons 
why you need good food service 
in your plant. 


PIX EQUIPMENT 


serves more workers faster, more 
efficiently, in very lit- 
tle space . . . just 
one of the many 
reasons why 
you'll find PIX 
Equipment in 
hundreds of pro- 
gressive plants. | 
Ask a PIX i 
Engineer 
to explain. 
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ALBERT PICK CO 
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shops. Employers can be guided by these 
polls in deciding whether to sign union- 
shop pacts, but the law does not make the 
granting of such a clause mandatory. 

It will be some time before NLRB de- 
and court rulings define clearly 
the extent of employers’ powers under the 
new law. Issuance of a complaint by Mr. 
Denham’s staff does not necessarily mean 
that the top Board members will uphold 
the complaint in making their decision. 
Then, the Board decisions are subject to 
review by the courts. 


MR. CHING‘’S POLICY 
IN CONCILIATION 


Policies to be followed by the new Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
have just been outlined by Director Cyrus 
S. Ching. They add up to the following: 

Notices must be filed with the Service 
in any dispute that “affects commerce” and 
is not settled by the parties at least 30 
days prior to the end of the contract. The 
employer or union that is seeking to re- 
vise or end an agreement is required to file 
the notice. Printed forms on which these no- 


cisions 





of the Service will decide which disputes 
are serious enough to warrant intervention. 

Grievance disputes, involving inter- 
pretation of existing contracts, will be 
ignored, except in serious strike threats. 

Employe polls will be suggested as a 
final step in mediation efforts. Employers 
and unions will be asked if they wish to 
hold an election to see whether the work- 
ers will accept the last offer made by man 
agement. The Service has no funds to fi- 
nance these polls.which are not mandatory. 

Impartial nature of the Service is 
stressed by Mr. Ching. He promises that 
it will function in the interest of the gen- 
eral public and the Federal Government, 
and not in behalf of employers or unions. 


HOW LAW IS VIEWED 
BY BOARD COUNSEL 


A partial insight into how the Taft- 
Hartley law is to be interpreted is now 
available for employers and unions. Robert 
N. Denham, General Counsel of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, indicates 
in a recent speech the course he will follow 
in issuing complaints against unions. His 
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MEDIATOR CHING 
... Significant interruptions will get his eye first 


tices may be filed are to be available soon. 

Small disputes apparently will not be 
handled by the Service. Some will be re- 
ferred to State mediation agencies. 

The test that-will determine whether 
Mr. Ching’s Service will step into a dis- 
pute, for the time being, is whether “such 
a significant interruption of commerce is 
threatened by the dispute as clearly to re- 
quire federal intercession to protect the 
interest of the Federal Government.” Em- 
ployers and unions no longer can obtain 
the help of a conciliator merely by filing a 
request, as in the past. Regional directors 


views provide employers with an important 
tip-off as to the types of case that are 
likely to be acted upon by NLRB. 

What can be expected is this: 

Injunctions apparently are to be used 
sparingly. Mr. Denham warns employers 
that NLRB’s power to request injunctions 
is not as broad as many employers think. 

Boycott charges filed by employers in 
most cases do not meet requircments of 
the law as interpreted by Mr. Denham. Of 
25 or 30 requests for injunctions against 
secondary boycotts already received, he 
finds not more than three or four show 
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“Nothing to worry about... 


A HIGHWAYS handle easy” 


\ 


Highway Trailers are engineered for easy 
handling in tight spots. It’s part of the 
know-how acquired by Highway Trailer 
engineers in over a quarter-century of 
successful experience. It’s one of the rea- 
sons why Highways rate high with the 
men who own them—and the men who 
operat them. 

Whenever your fleet needs new trailers, 
it will pay you to invest in Highways. 
Yow’re sure of all the rugged honesty of 
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HIGHWAY“ TRAILERS 


Highway engineering, whether you choose 
Highway ‘“Clippers’”’ or ‘“‘Freightmasters,”’ 
platform-type, tank, grain, or/stock- 
hauling jobs, or the famous Highway 
Warehouseman’s Van. Highway controls 
quality because ours is a manufacturing 
rather than merely an assembling opera- 
tion. We even have our own foundry, 
forge, and machine shops. 

Write today for all the facts on the 
particular type of Highway Trailers your 
operation requires. We’ll be glad to furnish 
specifications to prove why it pays to let 
your next trailers be Highways. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices: Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton and Stoughton, 


Wisconsin 


Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Machines 


Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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The final proof of QUALITY 
in Sleeve Bearings is the perform- 
ance delivered. Performance, 
however, depends to a very great 
extent on how the bearings are 
made. These textile mill bearings 
are a good example. The first con- 
sideration... 1... is the alloy. 
It must contain all the necessary 
ingredients . . . in their correct 


proportion . . . to provide the re- 
quired bearing characteristics. Next, the machining of the outside 
and inside diameters . . . 2-3 . . . must be smooth, and to precise 


measurements. Lugs, recesses and slots... 4-5-6. . . must be correctly 
placed, accurately machined to the proper height or depth and free 
from burrs. Oil grooving... 7... must be the proper style, the correct 
width and depth to guarantee proper distribution of the lubrication. 
The chamfer ... 8... must be at the proper angle, as should the 
self-aligning feature... 9... and the flat... 10. These are but a 
few of the many factors that enter into the production of top quality 
bearings. The easiest way to be sure of getting the finest quality 
available is to place your bearing requirements with Johnson Bronze. 
We have the skilled help . . . the complete facilities . . . more than forty 
years of bearing experience . . . and can make quick delivery. Write, 
wire or call now. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
730 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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“even a possibility” of coming within this 
provision of the law. When his office finds 
this type of violation, it is required by the 
Act to seek a temporary restraining order 
in federal court. One such injunction was 
sought last week by NLRB. (See page 22.) 

Other requests for injunctions are being 
received in cases that do not involve boy- 
cotts. Mr. Denham is given discretion to 
seek a court order against other types of 
violations where he believes an injunction 
is needed pending a decision of the Board. 
He reports that none of the numerous 
requests of this sort received so far jus- 
tifies going into court. Two or three sit- 
uations, he,adds. might become serious 
enough to require injunctions before the 
Board can make a decision. 

Emergency cases will find Mr. Denham 
ready to seek an injunction. But he be- 
lieves this power should be saved for cases 
“where loss or damage or jeopardy to the 
safety and welfare of a large segment of 
the public would result” from the union’s 
strike or other action. 

Losses suffered by an employer through 
some strike action, on the other hand, will 
not be sufficient reason to issue an in- 
junction. The General Counsel does not in- 
tend to seek restraining orders every time 
a complaint is issued. He indicates he will 
go into court only when the public interest 
is at stake. This applies to use of his dis- 
cretionary power. He is required by law to 
seek injunctions in the boycott type of case. 

The construction industry and _ its 
jurisdictional strikes are a difficult problem 
for NLRB, Mr. Denham concedes, but he 
adds that the Board probably can take 
some cases in this field. It would prefer, 
however, to have the employers and unions 
set up their own machinery to settle dis- 
putes over the right to particular jobs. 

“Featherbeddizg” cases come in for 
discussion. Mr. Denham finds that the 
Taft-Hartley provision banning payment 
for work not performed is being miscon- 
strued by some employers. The Act’s defini- 
tion, he savs. does not cover some types 
of “featherbedding.” 

Stand-by crews, on the other hand, are 
covered, he says, if they “simply are present 
and do nothing.” This includes, the Coun- 
sel says, sheet-metal workers hired to stand 
by while an ironworker does a Job because 
of a jurisdictional dispute. He also lists 
musicians standing by in radio stations 
while others turn records in control rooms. 

Truck drivers of the AFL Teamsters 
Union, Mr. Denham adds, may not be vio- 
lating this provision when they stop trucks 
at the edge of a city and demand that a 
union member be placed on the truck. 
However, he says, there may be a violation 
in a case where the union collects a day’s 
wages from the truck owner without 
placing the union member on the truck. 

Anti-Communist affidavits, Mr. Den- 
ham holds, were designed by Congress to 
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drive Communists out of all union offices. 
He believes Congress intended that top 
CIO and AFL officers must sign the affi- 
davits, and indicates he does not intend 
to reverse his order that blocks NLRB 
actions on all CIO and AFL cases as long 
as top officers decline to sign. 

An indication that NLRB members will 
seek to avoid controversies with the Gen- 
eral Counsel is given in a speech by Board 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog. He predicts 
that any differences will be ironed out in 
conferences. This was taken by some 
listeners to mean that NLRB members 
may not reverse Mr. Denham on his affi- 
davit ruling. 

Mr. Denham also talks of harmony on 
the Board. He states, however, that any 
differences between the Board and himself 
may be left to the courts to settle. This 
might include the affidavit issue. 


DOUBTS ON FUTURE 
OF UMW DISTRICT 50 


John L. Lewis’s personal boycott of the 
Labor Board promises to change the course 
of District 50 of United Mine Workers, 
which organizes workers in such varied 
fields as the chemical, construction and 
railroad industries. District 50 is permit- 
ting all of its pending NLRB cases to be 
dismissed, and says it intends to go it alone 
without help of the Board. 

Effect of this move on the future 
strength of District 50 remains in doubt. 
Officials of the union contend that they 
can win bargaining rights through strike 
action if necessary. They say they are 
backed by the large treasury of UMW. 

NLRB help, however, has been a main- 
stay of District 50 in the past. The UMW 
never used NLRB in connection with the 
coal mines, but the miscellaneous division 
frequently depended upon Labor Board 
elections and certification to win contracts. 
District 50 had 200 cases pending before 
the Board when the Taft-Hartley Act be- 
came effective. 

Since Mr. Lewis brought his Mine 
Workers back to the AFL, District 50’s 
future has been in doubt. Part of his un- 
derstanding with the AFL was that the 
question of conflicting jurisdictions be- 
tween District 50 and other AFL unions 
would be ironed out after his return. So 
far as is known publicly, negotiations of 
this sort have not taken place. and District 
50 has continued to organize in fields as- 
signed to other AFL unions. 

The decision to drop NLRB cases in- 
volving District 50. thus, might indicate 
that Mr. Lewis has decided to abandon this 
miscellaneous organizing drive. However, 
officers of District 50 insist that, to the 
contrary, an expanded organizing cam- 
paign is planned. 
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Are cost-heavy systems 


ruining th 





e outlook for YOUR profits? 


At this stage of the game, you can’t afford to let 
Cost-Heavy Systems clutter up the horizon—profits 
have suffered enough already. That’s why so many 
businesses today are reducing controllable costs by 
simplifying paperwork systems and routines. 


EXAMPLE: One firm (typical of many helped by 
Remington Rand) modernized their filing systems. 
Results: 


1. Profits up, losses down, for executives now act on 
facts that are instantly available, always complete, 
due to closer control over filing of correspondence, 
price quotations, cost figures and other essential data. 


2. Clerical savings (and big!) effected through faster, 
more accurate handling of papers and elimination 
of costly overtime. 


Are your costs high in filing . . . production . . . in- 
ventory ... sales . . . or ledger? Remington Rand 
simplified systems can boost your profits by reducing 
controllable costs. For free Filing Manual (LB 218) 


write Remington Rand Inc., Systems Division, 315 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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“In proportion as the — of _@_ govern- [I] Oo, 
oe lhe Unie ¢ 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ar oe 
Pat. 
(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor. The as 
Sea ae October 3, 1947 the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and forecast nati 
Kw WHOSE VETO? 
' By DAVID LAWRENCE 
Candor and self-examination may be uncomfortable This writer and others urged prior to the San Fran- 
and even painful at times, but in the relations between cisco conference that the Council of the United Na- 
governments and peoples there must be sincerity in- tions not be subject to a veto. But that view was not 
stead of insincerity, good faith instead of hypocrisy. adopted. We were repulsed. Let’s admit it. When a 
The entire argument throughout the world against point of view is defeated, there is no objection, of 
Soviet Russia for several months now, climaxed as it course, to a continuance of the debate to secure re- 
has been by the address of Secretary of State Marshall vival of the point. But let us be fair about it—let us 
at the United Nations Assembly, is centered on one not denounce Russia for something which we our- , 
point—Russia’s misuse or abuse of the veto, Russia’s selves are not willing as yet to give up. 
non-cooperation, Russia’s unwillingness to go along National sovereignty vs. ‘‘world government”: ( 
with the majority. The truth is that a rigid adherence to the concept of 
This is the focal point of all discussion of Russian sovereignty is what keeps back the progress that 
policy. Millions of Americans already believe that, be- should be made toward world peace. The advocates ( 
cause of this stubbornness of the Soviet Union, we are of “world government” may be ahead of the times, but I 
on the threshold of a crisis which sooner or later must it must be conceded that they see clearly what the 
lead to war. ideal is, what the goal must be if mankind is to find I 
But the heart of the issue is a single word—sover- a way to govern itself lest it destroy itself. s 
eignty. Until and unless we understand it clearly, we Let us face the fact that until sovereignty is yielded, i 
shall be guilty of a lack of realism. until nations are willing to give up some of their pre- E 
Russia’s conception of the veto is the American con- rogatives of unilateral action in deference to world v 
ception—namely, that we join no international organi- opinion, there must be recourse to diplomacy as the v 
zation in which we can be coerced by a group of for- only means of settling disputes between major pow- c 
eign powers who outvote us. ers. s 
This was the American position in 1919 when entry It is a time for plain speaking. The doctrine “my tl 
into the League of Nations was rejected by the Senate. country right or wrong” can be gravely misinterpreted ti 
This was the American position in 1944 at the Dum- and misused: What it really means is that when we 
barton Oaks conference, where the veto was born. have gone to war, there can be no division in our “i 
This was the position which the late President ranks. There can then only be a unified effort toward p 
Roosevelt took when in 1945 he proposed the present victory. e 
wording of the veto provision to the Soviet Govern- But before war comes, it behooves every honest- ej 
ment as a means of securing adherence by that country minded citizen to eschew false patriotism and urge al 
to the United Nations Charter and as a means of as- upon his government a course that will avoid war. If 
suring ratification by the U.S. Senate. the people of Germany had had the courage to fling tie 
Will U. S. give up veto? We are the authors, the aside the “my country right or wrong” philosophy te 
sponsors, the inventors of the veto. The record shows they blindly followed when Hitler began to lead them ey 
it. President Roosevelt himself announced it. Why are astray, we might have been spared a world war. Amer- pl 
we so quick to assail another nation which lawfully icans must not begin to be goose-steppers in thought. a 
uses that instrumentality? Have we ourselves offered They must not swallow the propaganda which ts 
to give up the veto? preaches unity but practices hypocrisy. | 
Secretary Marshall recently proposed that the veto Why are all the documents that have passed be- pr 
be eliminated in certain procedural matters. This tween America and Russia since V-J Day withheld it 
merely emphasizes that we apparently are willing to from the public? Why are we not permitted to know i 
forego it only slightly—not all the way. what has been said by these two governments to each a 
eee 











P| \ “‘! wholly disapprove of — you — will 
1} Crees ews defend to the death your right to say cueaie 
Reg. U.S. ed 
Pat. Off. 
~ other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 
a 
U.S. should face realities when it assails Russia for use of veto unless it is yt 
itself willing to give it up—National sovereignty must be surrendered 
before there can be an effective world organization to keep peace. 
an- other through the channels of diplomacy? Why are we examination and a sense of justice to others. Even if it 
Ze. not permitted to examine the record so that we can takes years to make the peace, we shall build all the 
not see for ourselves what points secrecy may have hid- more soundly if we build on mutual trust. 
1a den? Practicing what we preach: The tenor of the ac- 
of Russia conceives her sovereignty to be as precious cusatory speeches recently in the United Nations As- 
re- as we conceive ours to be. If Russia opposes us in the sembly is deeply to be regretted. American spokesmen 
us Near East or in Korea or in Germany, this is her con- at least should rise above the polemics of national leg- 
ur- ception of national policy. We may not like it, but we islatures or the political stump. We cannot preach the 
should not deny the right of Russia to differ with us Christian philosophy of forebearance and tolerance 
e's or to refrain from making agreements which do not unless we actually practice it ourselves. 
- of advance the policy to which she adheres. The forum of the United Nations is the place to ex- 
hat We happen to believe that communism is danger- press ideals and even to make confession of failure and 
tes ous to the world. Russia happens to distrust democ- to acknowledge wrongs done. What an instrument for 
but racy as equally dangerous to her welfare. the development of better principles of international 
the We have more votes in the United Nations than has conduct it could be if it confined itself wholly to the 
ind Russia. The Latin-American bloc votes with us. Rus- improvement of the codes of international conduct 
sia knows she can be outvoted by a group of nations until such time at least as the application of these 
led, inclined to go along with the United States and Great principles or the enforcement thereof could be legally 
yre- Britain. Can Russia be blamed for exercising her legal delegated—with, of course, a surrender of sovereignty 
orld veto because she does not want to be outvoted in a —to international tribunals of justice or discipline! 
the world parliament? Would Americans accept a Soviet For some day there must be a surrender of sover- 
Oow- criticism of us if communism should get hold of a sub- eignty. It must come when mankind has developed 
stantial number of governments and attempt to use a conscience that even governments and politicians 
‘my the United Nations against us? Would we not feel jus- will not traduce, a conscience that is ready to admit 
-ted tified in using our own legal veto? wrong when wrong is done and to forego material ad- 
_ we Patience in making peace: The United Nations vantage in the common cause. 
our organization is not a super-state and it is not a world America has an opportunity to serve the world by 
yard parliament or a world government. It is a federation example—and to make progress by living the kind of 
of sovereign nations. Whether we like it or not, sover- a life in international affairs that it wants others to 
est- eign equality is the backbone of the Charter. Let us live. Jesus taught right living by example. If we want 
urge abide by the letter of the law and face realities. Russia to give up her veto, let us offer first to give up 
r. If The realities tell us that only an intell'gent, prac- our own veto. 
ling tical, patient diplomacy can work out agreements be- To suggest such a course today is to arouse at once 
phy tween Russia and the United States. We must not be a chorus of objections. Admittedly there can be no sur- 
hem impatient. We must not be governed by fear com- render of sovereignty while distrust exists. We must 
mer- plexes or passions. We are the most power’ 11 nation study and remove the causes of Russian distrust of us 
ight. in the world and intend to remain so. We can afford and perhaps then we shall succeed in removing our 
hich to take time to make the peace. own causes of distrust of Russia. When these two 
When the world has been convulsed by a war of the major powers work together, there will be world peace 
be- proportions of the one which we have just witnessed, and the United Nations will be able to proceed with- 
held it cannot be brought to stability overnight. Recon- out vetoes. For they will then become of academic 
sotaed struction is a long, painful, tortuous course. Patience importance as the whole world attains its true destiny 
each is associated with Christian philosophy. So is self- —the voluntary cooperation of all nations. 
——— 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Production is pushing higher, accom- 
panied by a rise in retail trade. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
94.1 per cent of capacity for the 
week ended September 27, up from 
89.4 the previous week and highest 
since August 4. 

Auto output set a new postwar record 
at 110,088 for week ended Sept. 20, 
against 106,095 the previous week. 

Output of factories was 188 on The 
United States News indicator, com- 
pared with 189 the week before. 

Changes in total industrial production 
and in factory output through Au- 
gust are as follows on Federal Re- 


serve indexes: 


March July Aueust 
Ind’] production 190 177 182 
Factory output 198 184 188 
Durable 225 208 211 
Nondurable 175 164 169 
Minerals 148 141 150 


Employment paralleled production. 

Nonagricultural employment, adjust- 
ed, rose to 42,380,000 in August. up 
338,000 over July and only 15,000 
below the March peak. 

Manufacturing employed 15,346,000, 
up 228,000. This almost erased the 
July loss, but was still 218,000 short 
of the March peak. 

Soft-goods industries accounted for 
three fourths of the rise. Gains cen- 
tered in apparel, food-processing, tex- 
tile and leather industries. 

In hard-goods, gains were chiefly in 
‘ren and steel and m machinery. 

Trade employed 8,744,000, up 58.900 
to a new record 49,090 above March. 

Construction employed 1,821,000, up 
73,000 to a postwar record. 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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Consumers are buying in record dol- 
lar amounts. 

Department-store trade jumped to 
298 on The United States News indi- 
cator for the week ended September 
20, up 5 per cent to the highest mark 
since May 17. Cash from terminal- 
leave bonds is having its effect. 

Value of construction continues at a 
$12.000,000.000 annual rate. 

Starts for residential dwelling units, at 
a record 83,000 units in August, con- 
tinue at a high total. Apartments 
make up a rising share. 

Expenditures for plant and equip- 
ment are planned by business at an 
uninterrupted high rate for the fourth 
quarter. 





Inflation fires are fed by gains now 
taking place in the money supply. 

Gold stock of the U.S. rose to $21,- 
766,000,000 in August, up $1.456,- 
000,000 from February. Gold adds to 
bank reserves and makes bank credit 
easier to get. 

Bank loans to business rose to $12,- 
858.000,080 in the ~ eck ended Sep- 
tember 17, up $139.000.000 from the 
previous week and  $1,049,000,000 
since July 2. 

Consumer credit, $11.060,000,000 on 
Jtuuy 31, is to rise still more after 
November 1, when federal controls 
come off. 

The money supply, as shown by the 
top chart, totaled $164,009,000.000 
in June, unchanged since Decci ver, 
1946. Now it is rising again as new 
bank lorns add to deposit: money. 

Debt, public and private, is rising 
aga.n atier a drop in 1946. Debt in- 
curred to banks adds to bank de- 
posits. Debt 
banks ‘puts idle deposits to work. 

The rate of U.S. spending rose in 
the second quarter to 1.38 times the 
money supply. The rate was 1.29 in 
1946 and 1.50 in 1939. 

Earnings in manufacturing rose to a 
record of $1.24 an hour in August, 


incurred outside — of 


far above the war peak of $1.05. 

Prices rose at wholesale to 158.1 on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
for the week ended September 20. 
The twelfth straight rise, it put the 
index 7 per cent above July 5 and 
40 per cent above June, 1946. 

Demand is fed by rising incomes, easy 
bans credit, and foreign gifts and 
loans. Inflation is still strong. 
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INDIVIDUAL ORGANIZATIONS 
now in one war plant in Pennsylvania 


This 216-acre $27,000,000.00 aluminum plant, built 
by the Government and employing 2600 workers, 
was declared surplus property in 1945. It was too 
large for any one company, so the citizens of 
Canonsburg formed an Industrial Development 
Committee to aid the War Assets Administration 
in finding suitable tenants. 

Seven separate organizations of varying size will be 
operating in this one plant, ultimately employing 


2700 and giving a stabilizing diversity of industry 


to the community. 

Many industrial organizations are planning their 
future in Pennsylvania. Shouldn’t you have a 
**Made in Pennsylvania” label on your products, too? 

We shall be glad to supply you with any specific 
information you may wish on locations, markets, 
labor, transportation, raw materials, etc. For a copy 
of the booklet, ‘‘Let Your Business Grow in Penn- 
sylvania” write to the Department of Commerce, 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 





JAMES H. DUFF 
Governor 


Pennsylvania 


Py al 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS 
Secretary of Commerce 

















ee ae (This article represents the result of an | 
Special ING/QOIr if === extensive research on a problem of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


WHY STEEL STAYS SCARCE 


Effects of Booming Demand, Strikes, Other Shortages and Exports 








Argument over whether 
industry needs more mills 


for edequate future supply One Phase of the Steel Story 4 


Steel is proving, more and more, to be 











the basic shortage that underlies other si . 
remaining shortages. Steel supply is the : STEEL THAT WOULD HAVE | 
hottleneck that limits many lines of pro- 
BEEN PRODUCED IF ‘ 
duct on. 2 : 
For lack of steel, freight-car building STRIKES HADN’T I 
is slowed, pipe lines are not built as fast : s 
as needed. For lack of such transport, coal : A CURTAILED OUTPUT e 
cannot move fast enough, and shortages of fF a \ 
oil and natural gas are threatening. Steel /| STEEL PRODUCED 3 P 
shortages hold down auto production and SINCE WAR’S END c 
farm-machinery output. So the supply of 
autos lags far behind demand. And_ the 164,503,000 0 
world-wide shortage of farm machinery : __TONS a 
contributes to food searcity and high e. Pa epsapassiitiis i oO 
prices. Steel enters into production of 4 246,503 reyeys) ir 
nearly everything, directly or indirectly. : hag : 3 
The reasons why steel is short in rela- : ~TONS @ _ 0 
tion to demand are many and _ varied. te Mi 
Committees of Congress have been trying ad fc 
for months to find the reasons. The steel } I's 
industry itself is exploring the question. e se 
There is some disagreement about some § tl 
of the reasons for shortage. Yet there is pe 
general agreement that, if business volume ve 
stays high, steel will be short for another si 
two years, at least. 39 
The story, in essence, is this: m 
Supply of raw steel ingots produced 
this vear will total about 85,000,000 tons, ha 
if nothing happens to slow down the steel We 
furnaces this autumn. Steel mills will make 
about 62.000.000 tons of steel sheets, for 
strips, bars and other products from the RE 
ingots. Through August, the furnaces had evi 
produced 146,503,000 tons of ingots since du 
V-J Day. The mills had made about 107,- cal 
000,000 tons of products from that steel. Wo 
Demand this year is estimated to total 
between 66,000,000 and 69,000,000 tons of ney 
steel products. So the users of steel are ma 
trying to get from 4,000,000 to 7,000,900 THE 18,000,000 TONS LOST BECAUSE OF STRIKES wel 
tons more than the mills can supply. They EQUALS TO STEEL IN: $3; 
are competing feverishly for what they of | 
can get. A black market is flourishing. the 
There is strict rationing by the large steel fou 
producers. Practically no steel users are R 
satisfied with the amount of steel they are tub 
allowed to have. sho 
There is no letup in sight for this con- 4 | log 
dition. Yet the shortage of steel prolongs less 
the shortage of consumer goods that, in cert 
turn, is the underlying reason for con- PASSENGER AUTOS thes 
tinuing inflation. mal 
Main causes of the steel shortage are: S 
Strikes in the steel industry and in Pan 
© 1947, By The U. S. News Pub. Corp. (Background photo, top, from U. S. Steel) 
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coal, obviously, have cut down the amount 
of steel available. The industry estimates 
) that 18,000,000 additional tons of ingot 
. steel would have been made since the war 
ended if strikes in coal end steel had not 
interfered. That is equal to the steel used 
in about 7,500,000 new autos. 
Low supplies of scrap iron, pig iron and 
coke limit the output of raw steel, too. 
ts There are not enough railroad cars to move 
coking coal and pig iron to the furnaces 
as fast as the furnaces could use the coke 
and ore. The scrap-iron shortage is due to 
a record rate of usage for six years, while 
the normal return flow of scrap has been 
cut off and delayed. 

Delay in construction of new mills for 
rolling ingots into steel products has held 
back production. Plans called for installa- 
tion of new mills capable of turning out 
3,000,000 tons of sheet and_ strip-steel 
products a year by July 1, 1947. But 
strikes in the factories supplying electrical 
equipment, coupled with other strikes, pre- 
vented construction. New mills actually 
put in operation increased rolling-mill 
capacity only 1,000,000 tons. 

Exports have taken more steel than any- 
one expected. Premium prices offered 
abroad attracted 10 per cent of U.S. steel 
overseas. Exports of iron and steel products a y 
in the first six months of 1947 totaled about e f 
3,126,000 tons. Production was about 31,- Beginning ora 
000,000 tons in that time. 

Even more steel was exported in the * 
form of finished durable goods. There were a boa Trip or Your Product 
17,342 freight cars and 539 locomotives 
sent abroad, mostly to Europe, in the first 
three months of 1947. Second-quarter ex- From the end of your production 
ports were almost as large. Machinery and 
vehicles of all types exported in the first 


nn 





line or packaging machines to the retailers’ shelves is 


six months of this vear were worth $2,- li * 
air ' ikely t . 
334,600,000. That equipment represents ~~ bea long trip 
millions of tons of steel. But no matter how you ship—by rail, truck, or air—it can 

Military demands for steel products f 
have remained high compared with pre- be a safe trip. 
war peacetime needs. : ; 

8 gpg tenet gO For, due to Gaylord correct functional design, better 
for steel that amazes the steel producers. materials, and precision manufacturing, you can be sure 
The auto industry wants more steel than ; ; 
ever before. The railway-equipment in- that your product will reach the consumer with all of 
dustry wants steel for 10,000 new freight th li “es a 

. gh e quality and sales appeal you have built , 
cars a month plus what is needed for repair ™ Y PP Y into it 
work. Construction is at a high rate. — oe oe 

A host of new companies is making ackages DY aylord assure 
new steel appliances. The industry esti- Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes greater protection—always. 


mates that where 20400 manufacturers 

were using iron and steel in 1939, about 

33,600 are trying to get steel now. Many ass ee " 5 

of the older firms came out of the war with " 

their assembly lines geared to take two to G1 A YL O R Ges c ONT a IN - CORPORATION 

four times the steel used before. a i> anita 2S pebble liad Fallen he Bi 
Result is a scarcity of sheet, strip and 





: : Kraft Grocery bad and Sacks New York « Chicago « San F i 
tube steel that is as bad as any wartime ago e San Francisco 
ube steel that is as bad as any wartime Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 


shortage. Producers report that the back- Seattle « Indianapolis « Houston + Los 
log of orders is normal for tool steel, stain- Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis « Detroit 
less steel, some kinds of alloy steels and Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth 
certain sizes of bars. They say buyers of Tampa « Cincinnati + Dallas « Des Moines 

Oklahoma City « Greenville + Portland 


Kraft Paper and Specialties 





these products can get a promise of nor- é 3 : 

mal delivery from producers. po Louis « San Antonio « Memphis 

: : ansas City e Bogalusa e Milwaukee 

Sheet and strip steel, om the other ‘ Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven 

“= hand, is almost unobtainable from regular 145 Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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Crescent VWarket Pennsylvania farm families eat pretty 


much like other well-to-do folks. Traditional 

dishes have been crowded from their breakfast 

Il ° h tables by popular brands of easy-to-serve cereals 
Rura y Ric eee ... and other advertised breakfast foods. 


Politically Powerful It is the same way with cars, homes and the 
things other influential families enjoy. Pennsyl- 


vania farm folks can and do buy everything they 
need and want. They are mighty important 
Copyright, 1947, factors in every merchandising picture. 


fe, Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc, You can reach this rich market by blanketing 
with general media—if you use enough news- 
Papers, magazines and radio. You can reach it 
quicker, easier, and at low cost with the farm 
publication that gets top place on the living 
room table, all month long—the Pennsylvania 
Farmer (reaches more than 70% of the farm 
families in Pennsylvania.) 
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sources for many buyers. They must get 
what they can from brokers, at  black- 
market prices, or do without. This is the 
steel used in automobiles and other con- 
sumer durable goods. Manufacturers 
across the U.S. report they have stocks 
far below normal, though the steel indus- 
try suspects many of hoarding steel. Or- 
ders placed now have indefinite delivery 
dates or call for delivery 18 to 24 months 
away. 

Mills that produce this type of steel 
are being enlarged. Equipment to turn 
out an additional 1,000,000 tons a year 
will be installed by July 1, 1948. Capacity 
for another 628,000 tons a year is to be 
added during the last half of 1948. By 
January, 1949, sheet and strip mills will 
be able to turn out 3,620,000 tons of these 
products above the amount they could 
make in 1941. 

Tubular-steel products are scarce, too. 
The most critical shortage at the moment 
is in small-sized pipe. Farmers in seven 








-Acme 
STEEL MEN FAIRLESS, GRACE 
Industry's position—past consumption... 


Midwestern States are reported to be 
facing a water shortage this winter be- 
cause they cannot get pipe for their wells. 
Oil companies have complained that their 
well-drilling programs have been curtailed 
because they could not obtain casing for 
pipes. The construction of new oil-carrying 
pipe lines has been delayed. 

Other types of steel in short supply are 
wiredrawn products that go into the 
making of nails, barbed wire and balin; 
ties. Processors of these items have often 
been forced to use substitutes. Some o! 
these processors have closed down op- 
erations. 

Outlook just ahead is for continued 
shortages in these products, unless demand 
suddenly comes down. Everyone agrees on 
that. Output of steel ingots may fall off, 
rather than increase, in the winter months. 
The movement of scrap iron to furnaces 
slows down in the winter. A few furnaces 
already are shut down for lack of coking 
coal. A number of furnaces are due for 
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repairs that have been put off all through 
the war but cannot be delayed much 
longer. 

Remedies for the situation, however, 
are the subject of dispute. Arguments re- 
volve around two main points. 

Distribution of the available steel is a 
sore point with almost everybody. The 
smaller firms that process ingot steel and 
semifinished steel into various products say 
the big steel producers who used to supply 
them now refuse to share the steel. Con- 
gress was told that steel firms refuse to sell 
steel in areas where profits, due to freight 
rates, are lower than in other areas. 

Expansion of steel-making capacity is 
another subject of argument. Leaders of 
the steel industry, such as Benjamin F. 
Fairless, president of the United States 
Steel Corp., and Eugene Grace, chairman 
of Bethlehem Steel Corp., have just re- 
stated before Congress their position as 
to expansion. 

The industry’s position, in brief, is that 
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—Bethlehem Pacific 


STEEL-PLANT EXPANSION 
... is the best guide to future needs 


past consumption is the best guide to 
future needs for steel. On this basis the 
steel industry, with the new capacity al- 
ready under way, will have facilities for 
making enough steel to meet average 
yearly needs through 1975 at least. How- 
ever, a Government estimate is that, under 
full-employment conditions, the United 
States by 1970 will need capacity for mak- 
ing another 10,000,000 tons of raw steel 
per year. 

Both of these estimates make allowance 
for continued exports, but at a more 
normal rate than the present record rate. 
The fact is that the iron and steel now 
being exported is almost equal to the 
amount of such products needed to bring 
supply and demand into balance inside 
the U.S. When the rest of the world is 
once again producing steel at the prewar 
rate, or above that rate, as contemplated 
by reconstruction plans, steel capacity in 
U.S. may turn out to be larger than steel 
demand, as in the average prewar year. 
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PORTABLE, BENCH and FLOOR 
SCALES—Widely used for weight-and- 
cost-control in modern plants. 
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OVER-UNDER SCALES—The Speed- 
weigh saves time in packing, filling, 
check weighing. 
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COUNTING SCALES—These Toledo 
Scales count small parts rapidly and ac- 
curately. 


TOLEDO 
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TOLEDO. KNOW-HOW 
HELPS: YOU~_ 
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: 7 
@ Accurate job-fitted Toledo 
Scales can help you prevent waste 
of time and materials . .. improve 
sla * | ... increase pro- 


duction... and reduce your costs! 


To do this—you need accurate 
weight-control every step of the 
way! Toledo has the broad en- 
gineering experience and the 
world’s most complete line of 
scales to fit your requirements 
... in weighing, counting, force- 
measuring, batching or testing. 
Look to Toledo! Toledo Scale 
Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
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DRIVE TO HALT EASY LOANS 


Call by U.S. Financial Chiefs for Banks to Join Battle on Inflation 


Doubling of consumer credit 
since 1945, with outlook for 
a big rise after November 1 


Bankers are to be under official pressure 
to tighten up somewhat on their lending. 
Borrowers, as a result, may be greeted 
more critically in the future than they 
have been in the recent past. 

The new official line is that bankers, by 
tightening their loan policies, can help to 
slow the inflation. Marriner Eccles, Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board,. is 
principal advocate of the new policy. He 
is alarmed at the amount of money that 
is being lent by the banks to feed the 
inflation. 

Mr. Eccles finds that, since midyear, 
loans and investments of commercial 
banks have been expanding at a rate 
equivalent to $10.000,000,000 a year. This 
is an unprecedented increase. 

The rate of expansion prompts Mr. 
Eccles to sound this warning: 

“Tf this should continue,” he says, “it 
would provide an inflationary force more 
than double the anti-inflationary effect of 
the prospective surplus in the federal 
budget for this fiscal year. It would equal 
the inflationary impact of the unprece- 
dented surplus of exports over imports in 
this country’s foreign trade during recent 
months.” 

Preston Delano, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, is going along with Mr. Eccles. 
Mr. Delano is examiners of 
national banks. He says: “We can use our 
influence and our persuasive powers to 
prevent expansion of credit in those fields 
which contribute heavily toward inflation.” 
Maple T. Harl, head of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., is expressing 
similar views. 

Here are the heads of the three federal 
agencies that examine bank loans asking 
that loans be made more sparingly. This 
attitude will be expected to reflect itself 
in the attitude of bank examiners them- 
selves. The reflection may become most 
apparent in attitude toward installment- 
credit loans and consumer credit in gen- 
eral. Mr. Eccles, for example, is worried by 
the effect of an end on November 1 of 
controls over consumer credit. If terms of 
installment credit are eased and if loans 
are made freely by banks, the official feel- 
ing is that inflation will get powerful new 
support. 

Mr. Eccles feels, also, that further sub- 


boss of 


stantial expansion of credit may contribute. 


not only to furthering inflation, but may 
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endanger the “healthy position” of the 
banking system. 

Mr. Eccles is arguing in private that 
bankers should act deliberately to tighten 
up on loans when business is booming 
and to loosen lending policy when business 
is tending downward. Bank policy, in this 
way, would become a factor in planning 
to temper the swings of the business 
cycle. The natural inclination in banking, 
as in other economic activity, is to be 
more liberal when business activity is 
high and to be more cautious when busi- 
ness is turning down. 





.. 








—Harris & Ewing 
PRESTON DELANO 
...a critical eye for credit 


The idea now is that this natural in- 
clination should be curbed and bankers 
should join consciously in the job of eco- 
nomic planning. 

Lending by banks, at this time, is in 
a strong new rise after slowing for a time 
sarlier in the year. Total loans of 14,000 
commercial banks amounted to $34,000,- 
000,000 on July 1. If the present rate of 
lending continues at the $10,000,000,000- 
a-year level, total loans at the end of 1947 
may be near $39,000,000,000. That is 
equal to the 1929 high. It is about double 
the volume of loans outstanding at the 
end of 1940. At that time, banks were 
being criticized for niggardly loan policies. 

Loans to business by insured commer- 
cial banks amounted on June 30 to $14,- 
765,000,000. That was an increase of only 
about $750,000,000 in six months. The 
previous six months had seen an increase 


of $3,500,000.000. Loans have been in- 
creasing since June at a much higher rate. 
There has been some recent questioning 
of some commercial loans by bank ex- 
aminers. Loans very often are being made 
to finance increased production of items 
that are vital to manufacture of consumer 
durable goods that are in short supply 
If those loans were not made, production 
would be lower and there might be greater 
inflation pressures than otherwise. 

Real estate loans have about doubled 
since the «nd of the war. On June 30, they 
amounted to $8.200.000,000. Rather sharp 
increases have occurred since. Banks, how- 
ever, have followed a cautious policy as 
a rule in lending on real estate. Loans all 
are amortized. Most loans, too, carry a 
FHA guarantee, so that banks are under 
littie risk in this lending field. 

Consumer loans are the main field of 
official concern at the moment. Loans by 
banks to consumers amounted on June 30 
to $4,893.000,000. This is more than double 
the volume of those loans outstanding at 
the end of 1945. There is concern over the 
prospect that the volume of these loans 
might move up very rapidly after Novem- 
ber 1, thereby adding to the volume of 
purchasing power in an already bloated 
situation. Banks have moved into this field 
in a big way in recent years, taking some 
business from the credit companies. A more 
critical attitude apparently is to be taken 
by Government agencies toward expansion 
of bank loans in this field. 

Farm loans of commercial banks have 
increased only slightly in recent years. 
Farmers obviously are not having to bor- 
row heavily to finance their business. Since 
1940, while farm income was skyrocketing, 
agricultural loans of commercial banks rose 
from about $1,300,000,090 to about $1,500,- 
000,000. There is no overexpansion in that 
field. 

GI loans being made by banks are usu- 
ally on a cautious basis. 

Bank loans, over all, in relation to the 
dollar volume of business, are described as 
moderate in size. Industry, called on for 
very great expansion of output and _ of 
facilities for production in order to meet 
greatly increased demands for goods, often 
has had to borrow rather heavily from 
banks. Term loans are on a large scale. Yet 
profits are high and borrowings are being 
paid off rapidly. High prices make neces- 
sary heavier borrowing tu finance the 
same physical volume of inventory or to 
underwrite a program of plant expansion. 

If banks should suddenly tighten up on 
commercial loans, in the opinion of in- 
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How Nationals Spot hewice makes 
Thousands of business organizations have profited from NationaFs 


6 ‘ : eee 
three-point service in the mechanization of office work. Through 
UsneNd. its use they have made substantial reductions in costs, secured 
more complete and more accurate records in less time, and gener- 


ally increased operating efficiency. This service has been equally 
effective with organizations of 50 employees, or of 50,000. 








L CAREFUL ANALYSIS OF each individual business 
* situation by trained National representatives, to 
determine the best possible way of keeping the records and 
handling the transactions under consideration 


Z THE RANGE OF National Accounting Machines is so 
wide that it covers the needs of every type of business 
enterprise. From this range, the National representative 
then selects the correct National Accounting Machine, 
or combination of machines, and supervises the installation. 










ALL NATIONAL ACCOUNTING 

oe MACHINES require the minimum 
of service— but they do require that 
minimum. They should have this serv- 
ice from factory-trained experts, using 
factory-made parts — obtainable only 
from National’s own service depots. 















* ** * 


Under the National Cash Register 
Maintenance Plan, the Company inspects 
your equipment at regular intervals for a 
fixed annual fee. We urge you to use this 
plan. All needed adjustments are made, 
and any necessary factory-made parts fur- 
nished. Lubrication is expertly checked 
and renewed with the proper grades and 
types. New ribbons are put on as required. 














When was your National Accounting Machine 
last serviced? Call your local National represen- 
tative, and have him send you an NCR factory- 
trained expert from the nearest of our more than 
400 Sales and Service Offices. The National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 






MORE THAN 400 
SERVICE POINTS 






CASH REGISTERS » ADDING MACHINES 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Locate Your 
BRANCH PLANT in 
Strategically Centered 


Colorado Springs 


@ your PLANT in Colorado Springs 
enables you to expand your business 
into the new, multi-billion dollar 
Western market — fastest growing in- 
dustrial market in America — while 
retaining your present markets. 

Low-cost power, light, fuel—-ample 
skilled labor and raw materials — 
abundant pure water—no city bonded 
debt—low taxes. Alert Chamber of 
Commerce experienced in handling 
plant location. Desirable factory sites 
on railroad trackage immediately 
available. 


Centered for Fast Economical 
Distribution To All Parts of U.S.A. 


Colorado Springs 
is ideally located 
"* for distribution to 
new Western Mar- 
kets with fast 
transportation to 
all parts of nation. 

For reliable, complete information about 
the industrial opportunities of Colorado 
Springs, send for booklet. 


Colorado Opringe 


and MANITOU SPRINGS 
at the toot of PAKES PEAK, 


Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce 
223 Pikes Peak Avenue « Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Please send me your 24-page booklet, ++ Fit Your Plant 
Where You and Your Workmen Can Keep Fit.” 






Name 


Address 


AMERICA’S FINEST YEAR 'ROUND CLIMATE 
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formed officials, the net result could be a 
lowering of output that would scarcely 
serve to check an inflation that grows 
from shortages in relation to demand. 
Inflation will come under control when the 
volume of goods catches up with the de- 
mand for goods. Bank loans to finance ex- 
panded production are regarded as anti- 
inflationary. 

Restraint on loans to finance consumer 
purchases is the apparent objective of the 
new official policy. The agencies that 
supervise banks are to use their influence 
to discourage any big new expansion of 
these loans after November 1. Their in- 
fluence, too, will be on the side of main- 
taining rather strict credit conditions, with 
sizable down payments and a limited time 
to pay. 

Banks themselves, as a whole, seldom 
have been in a sounder condition. The 
official view, however, is that a number 
of banks, with loans high, should have 
more capital. Pressure is being applied in 
some instances to induce banks to increase 
their capital. For the most part, however, 
the flurry of official interest in bank policy 
is directed at inducing bankers to apply 
policies that will help to control inflation. 


Copyright, 1947, By The United States News 





RESULTS OF RISE 
IN INTEREST RATES 


Businessmen who operate on short-term 
borrowings are due to pay a slightly higher 
interest rate for their borrowed money. 
Taxpayers are to be called upon to shoul- 
der a higher interest charge for carrying 
the national debt. 

These developments are expected as a 
result of the Treasury decision to raise the 
interest rate on short-term Government se- 
curities—those that mature in three 
months to a year—and to shift the debt 
from short-term to long-term Government 
securities. Each move raises the cost of 
carrying public debt. Since banks will be 
able to get a higher return on Government 
securities, which carry no risk, they are 
likely to charge more for loans that do 
carry risks. 

Treasury purpose is to reduce the volume 
of bank credit that can be used to feed in- 
flation. Higher interest rates on short-term 
securities are designed to persuade the 
banks to hold these liquid assets. The shift 
into long-term securities is to reduce the 
volume of Government obligations that can 
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be used as a base for expanding bank credit. 

The new policy of the Treasury is 
demonstrated in these moves: 

On one-year money, the Treasury now 
offers to pay 1 per cent instead of the seven 
eighths of 1 per cent that had been paid 
through the war. The higher rate appeared 
first in a September issue of 1214-month 
Treasury notes. and now shows up in an 
offering of one-year Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness. 

On 90-day money, the Treasury now 
pays around four fifths of 1 per cent. The 
Federal Reserve System withdrew its offer 
to buy all 90-day Treasury bills at a rate 
of three eighths of 1 per cent. 

A new bond also being offered to non- 
banking investors, paying 24% per cent if 
the bond is held to maturity in 1965. This 
issue is offered to insurance companies, sav- 
ings institutions, trust funds and individual 
investors. Commercial banks are not eligi- 
ble to buy the issue unless they accept 
savings deposits. Between October 6 and 
October 9, when books will close, more than 
$1,000,000,000 is expected to be raised. 

Proceeds from the bonds will be used to 
retire some of the short-term debt that 
matures from month to month through the 
year. Altogether, more than $45,000,000,- 
000 of the $259,000,000,000 debt is in 90- 
day bills, one-year certificates or one-year 
notes. More short-term debt also will be 
retired from sales of savings bonds, which 
are outrunning redemptions, and from in- 
vestments in Government trust funds, built 
up largely through Social Security pay-roll 
taxes. 

Immediate effect of the new policy 
will be to raise the Treasury’s own interest 
costs. Last January, budget estimates 
placed these charges at $5,000,000,000. In 
August the estimates were raised to $5,125,- 
000,000, even though the debt was smaller. 

The chart on page 38 shows what has 
happened to the average interest rate paid 
by the Government on its debt. When 
World War II began, the average rate was 
around 2.5 per cent. Heavy short-term bor- 
rowing, aided by Federal Reserve pegging 
operations, drove the rate down to 1.929 
per cent in 1944. Now the average is back 
to 2.125 per cent. 

Major importance of this trend, however, 
is the sign that the Treasury has discarded 
the “easy money” policy of the New Deal 
and war years, represented by a public 
debt heavily loaded with short-term obliga- 
tions: In the period immediately ahead, 
Treasury influence will be on the side of a 
tighter money market. 

In departing from the easy-money 
policy, however, the Treasury will be 
forced continually to keep an eye on the 
debt and its annual cost. One half of 1 
per cent rise in the average interest rate 
would cost taxpayers more than $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. The Treasury cannot af- 
ford to let rates go up too far. 
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ILLUSTRAVOX two-way presentation 
makes your training message'stick”! 





. and proved in peacetime 
and war, IIlustravox sound slidefilm 
training is speedy, effective and inexpen- 
sive — better every way. Trainees learn as 
much as 55% faster and remember up to 
70% more and /onger than under former 
training methods. 

@ @ Industrial leaders everywhere agree, 
Illustravox two-way training is the one best 
way. Dramatic pictures and spoken words 
command interest — focus full attention 
on your training story. Presented in the 
home office or in the field, your message 
always carries the authoritative voice of 
headquarters, never is misinterpreted. 


@ @@ Over 80% of all sound slidefilm 
equipment now in use bears the Illustravox 
trademark. Today Illustravox-trained men 
and women are doing more efficient jobs 
on every industrial front. Consult your 
distributor for a demonstration. See what 
Illustravox can do for you. The Magnavox 
Company, Illustravox Division, Dept. 
US-10, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


* & & 


See “The Illustrated Voice." Outstanding com- 
mercial film of the year, it shows how Illustravox 
can best be applied to your needs. Ask your Illus- 
travox dealer or film producer for a showing today! 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 





Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


Ma navox 


COMPANY eJ FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Weve Been Askeel: 


ABOUT FEDERAL AND STATE CONTROL OF PRICES 


It is important right now for business- 
men to know what they can and cannot 
do in setting prices. They enjoy rights 
under the Miller-Tydings Act and under 
State fair-trade laws that implement it. 
They face standards to be met under anti- 
trust laws. They have rules to abide by 
under the Robinson-Patman Act.’ 

Price rises are being watched closely by 
agencies of the Government. Officials are 
inclined to use the powers they possess to 
crack down where they think that prices 

Nare raised or maintained in violation of 
law. An awareness of the rules governing 
the raising and lowering of prices is of im- 
portance to businessmen. 


Can the Government still act to con- 
trol prices? 

Not directly. The Government no longer 
has price-fixing power. Indirectly, however, 
it can try to check prices by antitrust ac- 
tion. The Government is moving in this 
direction now, and hearings are being 
held. Antitrust laws do not serve to drive 
prices lower. But they may restrain some 
price rises. 


Is Conyress going to restore price 
control? 

It might, but probably will not. Commit- 
tee hearings on prices are not resulting in 
any pressure from Congressmen for a 
return of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. If price control were restored, then 
there probably would have to be rationing, 
too, and possibly new wage controls. There 
is strong opposition to all of these. 


Does that mean that prices can be 
fixed at will by businessmen? 
No. Not if they get together in fixing 
prices. An individual businessman can 
more or less fix his own selling prices, but 
antitrust laws bar most price fixing by 
aareement. Competing producers can’t set 
the price of basic materials, for example, 
by meeting and agreeing. The selling 
price is supposed to be set by competition. 
Antitrust laws are aimed at forcing com- 
petition, but this is somewhat difficult in 

a sellers’ market. 


Must price-fixing agreements be in 
writing to be illegal? 

Not necessarily. If uniform prices are the 

result of an understanding among manu- 

facturers or dealers, the courts may de- 

cide that the law is violated. No formal 

agreement in writing need be involved. 


Can competitors agree to cut prices? 
No. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
agreement by competitors to reduce prices, 
as well as agreements to raise or stabilize 
prices, violate the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
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The sellers cannot legally make any agree- 
ment on what their individual selling prices 
are to be. 


Are all kinds of price fixing barred? 
Not at all. The minimum resale prices of 
brand-name or trade-marked goods can 
be fixed in most States under the Miller- 
Tydings Act. In these States, manufac- 
turers and wholesalers can place floors 
under the selling prices of their products. 
This law was passed after many producers 
protested over dealers’ cutting the prices 
of their brand items. This control of resale 
price is authorized in all but three States 
—Vermont, Texas and Missouri—and the 
District of Columbia. The federal law 
permits this fixing of resale prices only on 
goods that are in free competition with 
other goods of a similar nature. 


Must all dealers abide by fixed 
prices? 
Yes, in most cases. All retailers in each of 


the 45 States are supposed to follow the 
minimum resale prices established by pro- 
ducers or wholesalers. They usually are 
bound by these prices, even though they 
may not actually make an agreement with 
their suppliers to sell at this price. 


Are top prices set too? 

The federal law permits the fixing only of 
minimum resale prices—not ceiling prices. 
But States have laws that allow 
manufacturers to fix definite resale 
price, which has the effcct of establishing 
both the highest and lowest prices. 


some 
one 


Suppose a dealer sells below the 
fixed price? 

Then legal action can be taken against 
him.. This action can be taken in State 
courts by the manufacturer of the item 
involved or by a competitor or anybody 
injured by the price cutting. Different 
States have different penalties and rem- 
edies. But usually injunctions or damages 
can be sought persons _ selling 
below established resale prices. 


agaist 


Can sales ever be made at lower 
prices? 

Yes, under certain conditions. These con- 
ditions differ in various States. But usu- 
ally resale prices can be cut if the goods 
are damaged, if their brand labels are 
missing or removed, or if a dealer is going 
out of business. 


Can an individual dealer fix his own 
prices? 

He can, with certain exceptions. He can- 

not, of course, disregard minimum resale 

prices established under the Miller-Tydings 


Act. In addition, 29 States have laws pro- 


hibiting the cutting of prices below costs. 
In those States, dealers are restricted in 
price cutting except under special circum- 
stances, such as in sales of perishable 
goods, damaged goods, sales to Govern- 
ment agencies, etc. 


Can dealers be given discounts in 


buying? 
Here, too, there are definite restrictions. 
A seller cannot legally discriminate, 


through use of different prices or discounts 
for different buyers, where this injures 
competition. This is prohibited by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, when_ interstate 
commerce is involved. About half of the 
States have similar laws against price dis- 
crimination. 


When are discounts allowed? 
Different prices, through discounts, usually 
are permitted when sales are made to those 
who are not competing with each other. 
They also are allowed sometimes when it 
can be shown that there is a difference 
in the cost of manufacturing, selling or de- 
livering the same item to different buyers. 
Thus, a large order sometimes is reflected 
in a lover production cost per unit. Or a 
mail-order sale might cost less than an 
order obtained by a salesman. Or the lower 
cost might involve delivery by truck in- 
stead of by rail. These savings usually 
can be used as the grounds for lower prices 
through use of discounts. But a seller is 
supposed to have a uniform policy that 
gives the same discount to competitors 
for the same types of order. 


Different prices also are permitted in some 
other cases. For example, a seller some- 
times can change his price for goods to be 
delivered at a future date. But this future 
price is supposed to apply for all com* 
petitors. Also, lower prices can be offered 
to individual buyers or groups to match 
lower prices being charged by competitors 
of the seller. The Robinson-Patman_ re- 
strictions do not apply on sales to Gov- 
eimiment agencies, sales to exporters for 
resale abroad, and sales to nonprofit in- 
stitutions. 


What action can be taken by persons 
discriminated against? 
They can ask the courts for injunctions, or 
they can sue for triple damages from the 
sellers. Or they can ask the Federal Trade 
Commission or a federal attorney to take 
action. The FTC or federal attorney usual- 
ly will look into a complaint, and decide 
whether any illegal discrimination is in- 
volved. The mere fact that one buyer 
pays a_higher price than another, or is 
given a larger discount, does not always 
mean that there is illegal discrimination. 
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an eye for FIGURES? 


Of late we’ve pounded away at the fact that 
% of the total retail sales in eleven Western 
States are outside the six largest cities. That 
one figure ought to be enough. It is for most 
people. But some folks may have been saying, 
“What’s become of all those figures you used 
to throw at us?” 


So, here you are. We've plenty of ’em. Take 
your pick. With $5,726,300,000 retail sales, the 
eleven Western States are America’s third great- 


est sales area. 76% of the General Merchandise 
Stores are in Hometowns. 51% of General Mer- 
chandise Sales are in Hometowns. 73% of Auto» 
motive Sales and 84% of Automotive Stores are 
in Hometowns. 65% of Drugstore Sales are in 
Hometowns. 72% of Eating and Drinking 
Places and 52% of Apparel Sales are in Home- 
towns. All these figures indicate a Hometown 
Market, a market that is covered only by the 
Hometown Daily Newspaper. 


Over 90% of the 5,687,000 total circulation of all daily 
newspapers in the eleven Western States is confined to the 
city and retail trading zones in which they are published. 
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7 THE HOMETOWN DAILY NEWSPAPER KEES Geli 


For complete information write to 


Hometown Daily Newspaper Publishers— 625 Market Street, San Francisco 5, California 
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The nights are cooler, with heavy dew. 
The days are crisp and mellow, with a 
faint haze above the tranquil fields. 
Under the slanting October sun the 
farmer works to gather in the last of 
the year’s crops—tangy apples, lus- 
cious sweet potatoes, golden corn and 
life-sustaining wheat. 

In the long process of sowing a crop 
and bringing it to harvest the farmer 
is aided by a vast array of mechanical 
“hands.” Spreaders, balers, combines, 
tractors, tillers, trucks— multiplying a 








man’s effectiveness and doing away 
with much of the back-breaking toil. 

Steel in many different forms is used 
in manufacturing the drudgery- and 
cost-saving machines on which the 
farmer now relies so greatly. And he 
uses a lot of steel in other ways. 

He needs steel hand tools for the 
never-ending odd jobs and repairs 
to equipment. He uses steel to roof 
his barns, silos, hog houses and other 
buildings. He encloses his fields with 
steel fencing or barbed wire, often on 





steel posts. And even though he lives 
in an out-of-the-way location, special 
steel wire and steel conductors enable 
his family to enjoy the boon of elec- 
tric power and the telephone. 

Most of what we eat and of what we 
wear springs originally from the soil 
of this country’s 6,800,000 farms. A 
considerable part of the steel produced 
in Bethlehem plants serves ultimately 
in helping the American farmer to 
raise the crops on which this nation 
and millions overseas so utterly depend, 


helps the farmer feed America 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, H.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Europe is asking for much more from the U.S. than will be given in the 
year ahead. It is trying to get everything it can while the getting is good. 

What Europe wants is this: 

In U.S. dollars, the total request is for $8,040,000,000 in 1948 alone.. 

From the U.S., in goods, Europe wants about $6,000,000,000 worth. Requests 
are in for $1,500,000,000 in food and fertilizer...coal, $300,000,000...oil, 
$500,000,000...steel, $400,000,000...equipment, $1,400,000,000...other materials 
and finished goods, $1,800,000,000. 

From other Hemisphere countries, Europe wants $3,200,000,000 in supplies. 
And it wants the U.S. to pay for most of them. 











If Europe gets all that, the U.S. would have a fantastic export boom. 
Merchandise from the U.S. was being shipped to Europe at an annual rate 
of $5,776,000,000 during the second quarter of this year. That was a record. 
It strained U.S. productive resources. It was important in price inflation. 
Now Europe is asking for exports at an even larger rate and for a whole 
year, not only for a three-month period. It looks far too ambitious. 
Actually, chances are that Europe will get no more than $5,000,000,000 
over all, if that much. Senator Taft puts the limit at $4,000,000,000. 
Others in Congress are getting cautious. Even President Truman shows hesitation. 








U.S. technical committees are backing away quickly from Europe's list. 
Harriman Committee is ready to decide that the U.S. can "Spare" little; 

that any aid to Europe must be bought with sacrifices from U.S. consumers. 
Amount of aid is to be a balance between U.S. demands and Europe's need. 
U.S. inflation is to be weighed against threatened European collapse. 
The outcome probably is to be a decision that the U.S. must offer enough 

to keep Europe from collapse, but not so much that U.S. prices go sky high. 
Effect of the plan on the U.S. is given on page 14. 











Some things about U.S. treatment of Europe's proposal can be set down now. 

Special session of Congress is no more than a 50-50 prospect. President 
Truman obviously wants to avoid that as much as members of Congress. 

Interim aid for this winter is likely to come piecemeal--from gold found 
in Germany, maybe from Export-Import Bank and Commodity Credit Corp. 

Price control still is not in sight. Neither is rationing. 

Export controls probably will tighten. That can hardly be avoided. 

Inflation in the U.S. is not to be checked. Government will not take any 
positive steps to curb consumer buying, to tighten credit, to improve output. 














Bank credit, in fact, is feeding inflation, adding to price pressures. 
Credit expansion now is going on at a rate of $10,000,000,000 a year. 
Continued expansion of bank credit at that rate would offset the effects 
of the budget surplus and also add $5,000,000,000 to inflation pressures. It 
would amount to as much as the excess of exports over imports so far this year. 
Effect of banking activity now is the same as if the Government began to 
run a $5,000,000,000 deficit or if the export surplus doubled. That is worrying 
bank officials in the Government. They arg imploring bank examiners and 
bankers to go Slowly on extending loans, to.stop, look and listen for danger. 











Marriner Eccles, Federal Reserve head, advises State banking officials to: 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Keep banks liquid. Persuade them to hold cash and Government securities. 

Have examiners get tougher. Criticize consumer-credit loans, real estate 
loans on inflated values, loans to carry extra large inventories. 

Require more bank capital if banks continue to take on loan risks. 

There isn't much else Government, State or Federal, can do. The fact is 
that the Federal Reserve has lost control over bank credit. Banks can get all 
the credit money they need by selling securities to the Federal Reserve. The 
Federal Reserve has to buy them or risk collapse in the Government bond market. 

. You get the full story of this situation on page 36. 











The boom itself still is running strong. It shows no sign of a letup. 
Production of industry snapped back to 188 per cent of 1935-39 in August. 
That’s still below the March peak of 198, but it is in a rising trend. 
Construction, too, is in a rising trend, after a late 1947 start. 
Employment for August made a peacetime record and is expected to increase. 
Retail trade, in dollar volume is rising. People still are spending. 
Personal incomes continue to climb. They hit a $197,000,000,000-a-year 
rate in August, and in September are expected to jump to $200,000,000,000 or more. 
Unexpected features of this boom are that something comes along to keep it 
alive whenever a lag threatens to develop. Early in the year it was exports. 
In midsummer it was construction, which took an unseasonal spurt. Trade volume 
was kept afloat in August with State bonus payments to veterans. Then veterans 
began to cash terminal-leave bonds in September. In November consumer-credit 
controls are scheduled to be lifted. That will be another shot in the arn. 














Export declines that began in June are to continue. No "Marshall plan" or 
emergency aid for Europe is likely to reverse this trend anytime soon. 

Latest figures from the Government show what businesses are being hit. 

Cotton buying by foreign nations has taken a sharp drop--71 per cent. 

Tobacco exports fell from 39,200,000 pounds in June to 30,400,000 in July. 

Coal sales abroad dropped from 61,600,000 tons to 44,500,000 tons. 

Motor trucks dropped from 21,300 in June to 16,100 in July. 

Synthetic rubber declined from 5,100,000 tons to 1,000,000 tons. 

So much for volume figures. On a dollar basis, exports fell from a May 
peak of $1,408,000,000 to $1,139,000,000 in July--a 19 per cent drop. All 
types of exports were hit, but hardest hit were raw materials for industry, ie 
down 37.5 per cent, and finished manufactures, down 18.4 per cent. 

Foreign-held dollars are being conserved to buy food and essential goods, 
such as steel products, oil and gasoline, electrical and industrial machinery. 























The key to the future course of the boom lies in future wage rates. 

Another round of wage raises would give the price spiral another whirl. 

Wage increases are almost certain to be demanded by unions when labor 
contracts open for renegotiation next spring. Extent of demands is uncertain. 

A 20-cents-an-hour boost now appears as a likely request. If the boom 
keeps up through next spring, many employers might grant that voluntarily. 

Minimum wage of 60 cents an hour from the present 40-cent rate is another 
prospect. Republicans might compromise on this, with Democrats asking 70 cents. 

Other demands on the unions' lists include nation-wide wage scales for 
industries, guaranteed weekly work, pension plans mostly supported by employers, 
health, disability and accident-insurance programs. 














Still higher prices are threatened from another quarter besides wages. 

A freight-rate rise is ahead, and that will run up prices quickly. 

It is hard to find any influence working toward lower prices. Mr. Truman 
is trying to talk prices down, to control them by persuasion. He is likely to 
have as little success as Republicans when they tried to talk depression away. 
But there is this certainty: All booms like this lead eventually to a break. 
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7 Bouncing Ben, the buyer for a merchandising chain, “Perhaps it is the good night’s sleep in Pennsylvania’s 
@ _ has to travel quite a lot and buy with might and main. @ bed with its eight hundred springs and more, that 


“I don’t know why it is,” Ben says, “but I buy at my keeps me out ahead. I bounce out every morning, fit 
best when at the Pennsylvania where I really am a to set the world on fire. If beds like those are ever sold, 
guest. remember—I’m a buyer! 


























yond price; I like the stacks of snowy towels, and all e Says he: “The Pennsylvania’s meals are always worth 
a cheer! They’ve all my favorite dishes, and some 


swell ones that are new. I’d surely like to buy a Penn- 
sylvania chef or two! 


3 “The Pennsylvania bath,” says Ben, “‘is treasure be- Ben bounces to the dining room, a grin from ear to ear. 
e 


that soap is nice. But after a tough day at work, the 
thing that really counts is soaking in a steamy tub— 
cause that restores my bounce.” 
















) HOTEL (! 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H.MeCabe, 


THE STATLER HOTEL IN NEW YORK 


Oppesite Fnnoyloania Stition, 





















a DIRECT UNDERGROUND PASSAGE 
FROM PENNSYLVANIA STATION 


P. S. Here’s a tip for your trip! Try to plan your visit to 
Hotel Pennsylvania for Friday, Saturday, or Sunday 
—that’s when you’ll have the best chance of getting 
the kind of accommodations you want! 


“The Pennsylvania’s spot is swell for busy traveling 

5. @ men; it’s really in the heart of town,” says bouncing 
buyer Ben. Their hospitality is tops . . . they treat me 
so darn well that if I had sufficient cash, I’d buy the 
whole hotel!” 




















The Hearst Newspapers 


‘The Rights 


FROM A LETTER WRITTEN TO THE JEWISH ADVOCATE BY 


Wilham Randolph Fearst 


AND PUBLISHED IN THE HEARST NEWSPAPERS MARCH 4, 1940 


‘Democracy is government by the ma- 
jority. The majority must be careful not to 
conduct itself too selfishly in its own in- 
terests—not to abuse its opportunities. 

“Tt must be careful always to consider 
and care for the rights of minorities. 

“A just government is a government just 
not to one class or clique—not to one sect 
or section---but to ALL the people. 

“Tf democracy is to legislate for the ma- 
jority alone, and to the disadvantage or 
injury of minorities, it proves thereby that 
it is no freer from faults than aristocracies 
or other forms of class government. 


“Tt must be wise. It must be just. 


“Tt must be considerate of every worthy 
class. It must be appreciative of every valu- 
able element. 





“Tt must be truly tolerant in its views— 
liberal in acts. 


“It must be true and fair to the people 
as a WHOLE, and to every individual who 
constitutes an integral and essential part of 
that whole people.” 


Qv-RAF aK 


The Hearst Newspapers have always be- 
lieved that respect for the minority is as im- 
portant as rule by the majority in our American 
system of government. 


They will fight in the future—as they have 
always fought in the past—to guard the racial, 
religious and national minorities within our 
gates against persecution and discrimination. 
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Experience That Aids Senator Flanders in Living-Cost Inquiry 
. . . Charles Luckman, Top Salesman for Food-Saving Campaign 


> Senator Ralph E. Flanders, of Ver- 
mont, is becoming a top Republican policy 
maker on prices. He will be a power in the 
next session of Congress when his party 
tackles the thorny question of what to do 
about the high cost of living. 

Congress’s Joint Committee on the 
Economie Report, which Mr. Flanders 
heads, is turning up the information that 
will fix the pattern for new price policies. 
Led by the realistic Vermonter, the Com- 
mittee is studying the costs and prices of 
all sorts of consumer goods, from steaks to 
women’s hats. 

A freshman Senator, thus, is moving 
into a place of power in his party before 
he rounds out his first year of service. But, 
although a freshman in dealing with price 
and wage questions as a politician, he has 
had 50 years of experience in dealing with 
them as a machinist, draftsman, designer, 
editor, engineer and the directing head of 
a big machine-tool business. 

When Senator Flanders speaks of prices, 
he knows the elements that go into making 
p.ices—the raw material, the workman- 
ship, the plant operation and the wages 
that are paid the workers. When he thinks 
of wages, he can recall the 4 cents an hour 
he once got as an apprentice for a 60-hour 
week. But that was a long time ago. 

The Flanders story fits into an old 
American tradition. It is the story of the 
rise of a poor boy to wealth and power. 

Mr. Flanders’s father was “bound out” 
to a farmer, and later worked as a lum- 


berman in the woods and at sawmills, 








SENATE INVESTIGATORS BALDWIN & FLANDERS 
... from steaks to women’s hats 


and, finally, as a skilled woodworker. In 
times when the woodworking plant was 
closed, a small farm supplied food for 
the family. Ralph Flanders grew up as a 
Vermont farm boy and had eight years of 
schooling before he entered a machine shop 
as an apprentice. 

“The first nine months of the appren- 
ticeship were paid for at the rate of 4 
cents an hour for a 60-hour week,” says 
Mr. Flanders. “During the long winter, 
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SENATOR FLANDERS’S AUDIENCE 
-..can the Vermonter reconcile theory with realism? 
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aside from a few quarts of milk sold 
daily to the neighbors, this sum  repre- 
sented the only cash income of the 
family.” 

It took three years to become a jour- 
neyman machinist. Then he spent a year 
and a half learning to be a draftsman. 
After that, he went on to learn machine 
designing and mechanical engineering. 
Out of that experience, Mr. Flanders 
brought a bit of philosophy that he is 
applying now on a national scale. 

Theory and practice. “Ever since that 
time,” says the Senator, “my life has been 
a constant pursuit of the kind of theo- 
retical knowledge which can be turned 
into practical use for the improvement of 
the conditions of daily life, whether in 
machines, in business, or in the mainte- 
nance of employment and of a high stand- 
ard of living in the life of the nation. 

“My experience has taught me that the 
unsolved problems can be solved by those 
who are willing and able to bring theory 
and practice together. It is perfectly clear 
to me that theory alone and the practical 
alone will never get us out of our trou- 
bles.” 

It is this effort to combine theory and 
practice that is keeping the Senator busy 
now, and is causing him to be a puzzle to 
many of his fellow Senators and to busi- 
nessmen. Liberals in the Senate like him. 
So do orthodox Republicans. He had the 
aid of the CIO when he ran for the Senate. 
But he voted for the Taft-Hartley bill. 

Mr. Flanders has a background of busi- 
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ness; but he sharply criticized the steel 
men and mine operators who agreed with 
John L. Lewis to increase miners’ pay and 
at the same time raised their own prices 
to take care of the boost. 

Now, in the same mood of trying to 
reconcile theory with realism, Senator 
Flanders is one of the first to raise the 
question: “Can we have continued high 
employment without progressive _ infla- 
tion?” He thinks the next few months will 
tell. He says seasoned businessmen are 
hoping for a recession soon to halt in- 
flation and stave off a full-scale depression. 

In his own early career, Mr. Flan- 
ders’s first experiment with theory and 
practice helped to produce a paper-box 
machine that still is being made and used. 
He worked with a French-Canadian in- 
yventor on the process. Then, successively, 
he helped edit a technical magazine, wrote 
a book about gears, and went to work for 
a gear manufacturer in Vermont. 

From that point, he moved over to the 
Jones and Lamson Machine Co., which 
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MARKUP IN THE MARKET 
. -. @ thorn for Congressmen 


builds lathes and thread grinders. He 
started off by designing lathes and wound 
up running the company. He did not quit 
until he came to the Senate, althoueh 
‘here had been an intervening two-year 
period when he was pres dent of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in Boston, 

The New Deal regime brought Mr. 
Flanders to Washington frequently. He 
was an adviser for all sorts of agencies: 
the Commerce Department, Subsistence 
Homesteads Administration, National Re- 
covery Administration, and during the 
war, for the Office of Price Administration. 
He ruled machine-tool priorities for the 
Office of Production Management in the 
toughest days of war preparation. And, 
finally, he worked as a member of the 
Economic Stabilization Board. 

Senator Flanders saw all of the efforts 
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HETHER it’s in Arabia or 

Arkansas, progressive plant 
management relies on Cyclone 
Fence. In fact, it’s the most widely 
used property protection fence in 
the world. 

Expert design, sound construc- 
tion, and firm installation (by 
Cyclone’s own factory-trained 
crews)—those are the reasons for 
Cyclone’s record of long, trouble- 
free service under rugged condi- 
tions and in all climates. 

We invite you to send for our 


Clip this coupon —and send it to: 

Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-107 
We'll send you our free. 32-page book on fence. 
specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


It's full of facts, 


INGMBrececacdionaws cecece PTTTITTITTTTTriTTT i et 
Address........ $0 00 Cee weeseeccesoscoceecesooese ccccccccce 
CRG secs weeds DULCRUENSs Kemeundesue State. cccccccccees 
Interested in fencing: [J Industrial; [ School; [) Playground; 
EL} Messdentd. Anpeenite nek < oo 5s cccsncésdccecssowncccoes feet. 
e< oe 





free book on Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence. In addition to explaining 
Cyclone’s special features, it shows 
all of the 14 types which are avail- 
able to meet your particular re- 
quirements. 

No job is too large or too small 
—and our engineers will be glad to 
assist in your planning and esti- 
mating. No obligation, of course. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Stee; & Wire Company) 

Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 

United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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TREND 


More and more busi- 
nessmen find they can 
avoid needless travel 
time and confusion in 
Washington by letting 
American Security help 
them. 

Our knowledge of 


local business and 


banking conditions and Government Departments has enabled 
us to assist executives in obtaining the desired results. 
We invite you to make American Security more than your 


Washington bank . . . make it your Washington headquarters. 


, Scout 


Member—Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Federal Reserve System 








Daniel W. Bell, President 


& TRUST COMPANY 
Washington, D. C. 











(HALL (WELL) for 


Office Appearance 


and Shop Utility 


Modern furniture of steel . . . built for 
durability and utility, yet designed 
with an eye to beauty . . . that’s 
“Hallowell” Deluxe Shop Equipment 
of Steel. Available in a wide variety of 
styles and sizes, ‘Hallowell’ will give 
you years more wear despite the hard- 
est usage. Write for your “Hallowell” 
Catalog, today. ““Unbrako” and “‘Hal- 
lowell’ Products are sold entirely 
through Industrial Distributors. 


Over 44 Years in Business 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PA. Box 734 

BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 

INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








6,000 


IN DALLAS, TEX - sa’F?’ 


Almost downtown—1-story brick, not finished 
except one office, 3 or 4 people; complete lava- 
tories, etc.; 21/2 blk. from postoffice; 61/2 from 
main bus. district, 1 from E-W thru street; 
41. from N-S thru st. First class condition 
As is, $500 mo. on 5-yr. lease. 

A. COUCHMAN 


2512 Highland Park Village Dallas, Texas 























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 127 


The Board of Directors on September 10, 
1947 declared a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year of 50c per share 
upon the Company’s Common Capital 
Stock. This dividend will be paid by 
check on October 15, to common share- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on September 29, 1947. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxetr, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 
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to put Government control theories into 
practice. He knows their strengths and 
weaknesses. And he thinks that price con- 
trol without wage control is not sound 
practice. But he is firing away at those 
who are taking excessive profits out of the 
present situation. And he thinks 100 per 
cent margins should be required of traders 
in the commodity markets. 





SAVE-FOOD SALESMAN 


> Charles Luckman, the top planner for 
nation-wide food saving, is a salesman of 
the first rank. Beyond that, he has a 
bent for management, a flair for showman- 
ship and is a careful planner. And he has 
a reputation for getting things done. 

It was this reputation that caused Presi- 
dent Truman to ask the 38-year-old head 
of Lever Brothers to become chairman of 
the new Citizens Food Committee. The 
job of the Committee will be to figure out 
how the nation can be induced to save 
food. Mr. Luckman has been inducing peo- 
ple to do things ever since he came out of 
college. He now is one of the nation’s fore- 
most persuaders. 

As head of Lever Brothers, Mr. Luck- 
man yearly sells Americans more than 
$200,000,000 worth of soap, soap flakes, 
cooking compound, margarine, tooth paste, 
tea, soup. mouthwash and shaving cream 
He spends $15,000,000 a year in pecldling 
them over the radio and through news 
papers and magazines. He has made house- 
hold words of their brand names, jingles 
and slogans. 

Salesman. Mr. Luckman had no in- 
tention of being a salesman when _ he 
started his career in Kansas City. He sold 
newspapers at 9. In high school, he worked 
afternoons in a clothing store, nights in a 
drugstore and Saturdays in a grocery. But 
he came out with the highest scholastic 
average of 4,000 students, president of the 
senior class, editor of the school annual 
and captain of the debating term. He 
turned down a four-year scholarship  be- 
cause the University of Missouri did not 
teach architecture. He wanted to build, 
not to sell. 

So Mr. Luckman went to the University 
of Illinois and became an architect. But he 
came out with a marriage license, along 
with his degree, and with no job in the 
depth of the depression. He took a job 
selling soap in the low-income area of 
Chicago’s South Side. His selling record 
was so good that he moved steadily up the 
line to the point at which he was in charge 
of six States and 70 salesmen and was 
planning sales campaigns. 

Mr. Luckman’s success brought him to 
the attention of a tooth-paste firm which 
hired him as sales manager. He was only 
26, but told his employers he was 30, and 
he practiced deliberate speech and slow 
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decisions to make people think he was 
older. He became president of the firm in 
1943, and by that time the firm’s sales 
were five times what they had been when 
he was hired. Lever Brothers bought the 
frm in 1944, got Mr. Luckman with it 
and moved him gradually to the top. 

Showmanship. It was during his serv- 
ice with the tooth-paste firm that Mr. 
Luckman discovered the comedian Bob 
Hope, who was experimenting with radio. 
Mr. Luckman saw Mr. Hope in a Broad- 
way musical show. He suggested that Mr. 
Hope would have a better chance if he 
would make himself the butt of his own 
wit instead of placing himself in the role 
of the hero. Mr. Hope agreed and wound 
up with a 10-year contract. 

With Lever Brothers, Mr. Luckman di- 
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MR. LUCKMAN 
... for the President—a persuader 


rects the process that pumps all sorts of 
radio programs into American homes. He 
presents three daytime 
four evening comedy shows, a glamorous 
radio drama and a scare thriller to sweeten 
up the jingles and soap slogans. 

Planner. The Luckman planning meth- 
od works something like this: He gets the 
best executives he can find, in his own 
company or out of it. He turns over spe- 
cific phases of the planning to each of 
them. Mr. Luckman selects the ideas that 
are turned up and keeps the whole process 
moving. 

“In that way an executive multiplies 
his abilities by the number of able top 
men he has,” Mr. Luckman says. 

Mr. Luckman already is thinking of the 
task that Mr. Truman has given him in 
the terms of a selling campaign. His first 
observation after his appointment was a 
slogan: “Americans will win this war 
against starvation.” 
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ANNOUNCING THE 


NEW 
LASALLE 
SALES TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


IRVING R. ALLEN 


Editorial and Research Director 


The New Sales Training Program. The New LaSalle Training Program holds in a 
most usable and interesting home study form the essence of LaSalle’s great experience 
with selling and salesmen. 

LaSalle’s work has been based on training active, employed salesmen to improve not 
only the quantity but the quality of their results. It has extended over two decades in 
time and a great variety of products and service. This experience is, we believe, un- 
equalled by any other training institution. 

The new Program is now available to every ambitious man who is willing to invest 
spare hours to increase his sales volume—and make his sales in the way that builds 
permanent good will. And—to employers who wish to aid their salesmen in securing 
more and better production. 


Background. Over fifty thousand (50,000) sales and service personnel of such cor- 
porations as General Electric—Iron Fireman—Chrysler—Standard Oil—Pepsi-Cola— 
Shell—Packard—Tidewater—etc., have taken special LaSalle Sales Training Programs 
provided by their employers. 

Over one hundred and fifty thousand (150,000) men have enrolled as individuals 
for sales training with LaSalle to increase their incomes. 


Method. All of these sales training programs have been under the spare time home- 
study method. Instruction has been by the Problem Method—exclusively by extension 
—a direct and personal dealing with each individual as such. 


Form and Content. Four years in preparation, the Program is compacted into nine 
pocket size volumes—with all non-essentials left out. 

The principles are set forth and developed in logical order—in simple words— 
concise—understandable. And in a form capable of ready application and use by any 
earnest man of ordinary intelligence. 


We feel that this new program is offered at a most appropriate time in the American 
business cycle. 


PARTICULARS FOR THE ASKING 


Your inquiry will bring prompt and full information. (If you 
are an employer please state number of salesmen on your force.) 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Wallace-Murray Split . . . Admiral Ramsey to Boss 
The Navy? .... Plans for a MacArthur Tour of U.S. 


President Truman, in a showdown, 
decided against George Marshall, 
Secretary of State, on the issue of a 
special session of Congress to vote 
large-scale aid for Europe. Mr. Tru- 
man sided with John Snyder, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Clinton 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture. 


xk * 


Mr. Snyder is getting so deeply in- 
volved in broad policy matters as No. 
1 adviser to President Truman that 
he can give only casual attention to 
Treasury Department affairs. Edward 
Foley, Assistant Secretary and former 
New Deal lawyer, is doing more and 
more of the running of the Treasury 
nowadays. 


x kk 


Mr. Marshall is observing to friends 
that the job of being Chief of Staff 
during a world war was simple com- 
pared with the job of Secretary of 
State today. Running of a war is an 
administrative job. Running of a dip- 
lomatic offensive is a job involving a 
highly intricate mixture of politics 
and economics. 


x * * 


Argument is growing in the Adminis- 
tration over possible use of $800,000,- 
000 of Export-Import Bank funds for 
stopgap aid to Europe. William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, president of the 
Bank, opposes changing the Bank’s 
policy of making only commercial 
loans. 


x * * 


The State Department view is that 
Russia is hollering so loudly because 
she is badly hurt. Som. other officials 
aren’t so sure. They think that Rus- 
sia may make gains in Europe during 
the winter. 


xk & 


Russia’s Premier Joseph Stalin and 
his Politburo associates regard the 
Truman Doctrine as tantamount to a 
U.S. war declaration on Russia. 
Moves on the diplomatic chessboard 
must be judged against that back- 
ground. 
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President Truman is advised that he 
possesses ample constitutional au- 
thority to send U.S. troops to world 
trouble spots if he decides it is nec- 
essary. It may not be long before U.S. 
troops are in Greece and Palestine as 
well as Trieste. 


x* * 


State Secretary Marshall finds that 
he is being whipsawed on Palestine. 
Britain is threatening seriously to give 
up the policing job in Palestine, leav- 
ing U.S. to hold the bag. Jewish or- 
ganizations are prepared to insist that 
the U.S. back their viewpoint. Arab 
leaders threaten to end huge U.S. oil 
concessions in the Middle East if they 
do. That’s-a minor incident in the job 
of trying to operate the world. 


x * * 


Argentina’s President Juan Peron is 
running into trouble. Frightened cap- 
ital, fleeing Argentina, is reported now 
to total nearly $1,000,000,000, much 
of it hiding in U.S. Mr. Peron finds 
that running a totalitarian operation 
isn’t so simple. 


x * * 


Senator Robert Taft is doing no bet- 
ter than New York’s Governor Tom 
Dewey did in gathering assured dele- 
gate support in Western States. Lead- 
ers of the Republican Party machine 
are doing a job of keeping minds open 
on the 1948 nominee. 


x * * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is to be given a triumphal tour 
of U.S. in early spring, 1948, on his 
return from Japan. That’s the plan. 
General MacArthur then is scheduled 
to enter the Republican presidential 
primary in Wisconsin as a favorite- 
son candidate. His family home once 
was in Milwaukee. 


xk * 


In spite of coolness on the part of top 
organization men in the Republican 
Party, General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower shows signs of catching 
on with the party’s rank-and-file 
workers. 


Henry Wallace, former Vice Presi 
dent, is lining up with the left wi 
of the U.S. labor movement. M 
Wallace now is critical of Philip Mur 
ray, CIO head, and other labor lead 
ers who are critical of the “Commie 
element in their unions. 


x * * 


President Truman is toying with th 
idea of selecting u new Chairman o 
the Democratic National Committe 
who is not allied with the New Dea 
wing of the party. Robert Hannega 

present Chairman, favors Gael Sul 
livan, his No. 1 aide, as successor. M 
Sullivan, like Mr. Hannegan, believe 
in a Close tie with labor unions in t 

1948 campaign. 


xk * 


Agriculture Secretary Clinton Ande 
son will stand well up on the li 
of potential running mates with Pres 
ident Truman in 1948 if the food an 
farm problems continue prominer 
next year, as they are likely to do. 
Anderson has a big following in th 
Middle West and Southwest. 


x 


Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey, Vic 
Chief of Naval Operations, stands 
50-50 prospect of succeeding Flee 
Admiral Chester Nimitz as Chief 
Naval Operations after December I 
Admiral WNirritz is due to retii 
around that time. 


xk *& 


Fleet Admiral William Leahy, 7% 
Staff Chief to the President, again 
mentioned for retirement, but th 
chances are that Admiral Leahy 
serve through the present term 
President Truman. The Preside 
leans heavily on the Admiral for ad 
vice on military policy matters. 


x * * 


Industrial use of atomic energy, the 
experts now conclude, is at least 30 to 
40 years away, not just around the 
corner. Practical application of this 
new energy, other than for war put- 
poses, keeps running into new tech- 
nical difficulties. 
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A indefinable something—more than 


luxurious appearance, or superlative 
craftsmanship, or matchless perform- 
ance—places Cadillac in that restricted 
category reserved for products which are 
beyond all serious competition. Even the 
casual observer can sense this quality; 
but the full measure of its meaning comes 











only tc those who possess a Cadillac. In 
essence, it is expressed in the owner’s un- 
mitigated satisfaction—in his unquali- 
fied assurance that here is personal trans- 
portation in its nearest approach to 
perfection. Perhaps you are one of the 
many so eagerly awaiting delivery of 
new Cadillacs. If so, we wish to assure 








you that everything possible, consistent 
with Cadillac’s high standards of quality 
and workmanship, is being done to get 
your car into your possession. But despite 
our best efforts, some delay in delivery 
is still inevitable. We feel confident, 
however, that you will wait with patience 
— because you are waiting for a Cadillac! 


* CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * 
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Wallace-Murray Split . . . Admiral Ramsey to Boss 
The Navy? . .. Plans for a MacArthur Tour of U.S. 


President Truman, in a showdown, 
decided against George Marshall, 
Secretary of State, on the issue of a 
special session of Congress to vote 
large-scale aid for Europe. Mr. Tru- 
man sided with John Snyder, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Clinton 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture. 


xk * 


Mr. Snyder is getting so deeply in- 
volved in broad policy matters as No. 
1 adviser to President Truman that 
he can give only casual attention to 
Treasury Department affairs. Edward 
Foley, Assistant Secretary and former 
New Deal lawyer, is doing more and 
more of the running of the Treasury 
nowadays. 


x** 


Mr. Marshall is observing to friends 
that the job of being Chief of Staff 
during a world war was simple com- 
pared with the job of Secretary of 
State today. Running of a war is an 
administrative job. Running of a dip- 
lomatic offensive is a job involving a 
highly intricate mixture of politics 
and economics. 


x * *® 


Argument is growing in the Adminis- 
tration over possible use of $800,000,- 
000 of Export-Import Bank funds for 
stopgap aid to Europe. William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, president of the 
Bank, opposes changing the Bank’s 
policy of making only commercial 
loans. 


x* * 


The State Department view is that 
Russia is hollering so loudly because 
she is badly hurt. Somc¢ other officials 
aren’t so sure. They think that Rus- 
sia may make gains in Europe during 
the winter. 


x* k * 


Russia’s Premier Joseph Stalin and 
his Politburo associates regard the 
Truman Doctrine as tantamount to a 
U.S. war declaration on Russia. 
Moves on the diplomatic chessboard 
must be judged against that back- 
ground. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


President Truman is advised that he 
possesses ample constitutional au- 
thority to send U.S. troops to world 
trouble spots if he decides it is nec- 
essary. It may not be long before U. S. 
troops are in Greece and Palestine as 
well as Trieste. 


xk 


State Secretary Marshall finds that 
he ts being whipsawed on Palestine. 
Britain is threatening seriously to give 
up the policing job in Palestine, leav- 
ing U.S. to hold the bag. Jewish or- 
ganizations are prepared to insist that 
the U.S. back their viewpoint. Arab 
leaders threaten to end huge U.S. oil 
concessions in the Middle East if they 
do. That’s a minor incident in the job 
of trying to operate the world. 


xk * 


Argentina’s President Juan Peron is 
running into trouble. Frightened cap- 
ital, fleeing Argentina, is reported now 
to total nearly $1,000,000,000, much 
of it hiding in U.S. Mr. Peron finds 
that running a totalitarian operation 
isn’t so simple. 


x *® «® 


Senator Robert Taft is doing no bet- 
ter than New York’s Governor Tom 
Dewey did in gathering assured dele- 
gate support in Western States. Lead- 
ers of the Republican Party machine 
are doing a job of keeping minds open 
on the 1948 nominee. 


x* * 


General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is to be given a triumphal tour 
of U.S. in early spring, 1948, on his 
return from Japan. That’s the plan. 
General MacArthur then is scheduled 
to enter the Republican presidential 
primary in Wisconsin as a favorite- 
son candidate. His family home once 
was in Milwaukee. 


x * * 


In spite of coolness on the part of top 
organization men in the Republican 
Party, General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower shows signs of catching 
on with the party’s rank-and-file 
workers. 
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Henry Wallace, former Vice Pr 
dent, is lining up with the left w 
of the U.S. labor movement. 
Wallace now is critical of Philip My 
ray, CIO head, and other labor je 
ers who are critical of the “Comm 
element in their unions. 


xk 


President Truman is toying with the 
idea of selecting u new Chairman ¢ 
the Democratic National Committe 
who is not allied with the New De 
wing of the party. Robert Hanneganji 
present Chairman, favors Gael Suk 
livan, his No. 1 aide, as successor, Mr, 
Sullivan, like Mr. Hannegan, believes} 
in a Close tie with labor unions in the 
1948 campaign. 


xk * 


Agriculture Secretary Clinton Ander 

son will stand well up on the ii 

of potential running mates with Pre 

ident Truman in 1948 if the food and 7 
farm problems continue prominent 

next year, as they are likely to do. ] 
Anderson has a big following in 

Middle West and Southwest. 
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Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey, Vie 
Chief of Naval Operations, stands 

50-50 prospect of succeeding Fi 

Admiral Chester Nimitz as Chief ¢ 
Naval Operations after December 15. 
Admiral Nimitz is due to retire 
around that time. , 


REPC 


xk * 


Fleet Admiral William Leahy, % 

Staff Chief to the President, again i A 
mentioned for retirement, but the 
chances are that Admiral Leahy wil 

serve through the present term 
President Truman. The Preside 

leans heavily on the Admiral for aef 

vice on military policy matters. t NEW 


Industrial use of atomic energy, "i 
experts now conclude, is at least J 

40 years away, not just around 
corner. Practical application of & 
new energy, other than for war ™ 
poses, keeps running into new ® 
nical difficulties. 
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